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Commentaries on the Laws of England. Bock the firf. By Wil- 
liam Blackftone, E/7. Vinerian Profiffor of Law, and Solliciter 
General tober Majefty. Pr.18s. in Sheets. Worrall. [Coricluded.] 


N our laft Review we left Mr. Blackftone where he traces the 
title of the prefent illuftrious family to the crown of Great 
Britain ; and we now refume the confideration of his commen- 
tary on the rights of perfons. The next object, therefore, of 
our commentator’s enquiry is concerning the king’s royai family. 
The queen, the firft of his family, is, by virtue of her 
tnarriage, participant of divers preregatives above other women. 
All thefe Mr. Blackftone has here fpecified and explained ; to 
which he has added what concerns her as queen regeet and queen 
ager. Next to the queen confort, regent, or dowager, the 
prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown, and alfo his 
royal confort, and the princefs royal or eldeft daughter of the 
king, are likewife peculiarly regarded by the laws. The rettof 
the royal family, namely, ‘‘ the younger fons and daughters of 
the kiag, who are not in the immediate line of fucceflion, are 
little farther regarded by the laws than to give them precedence 
before all peers and public officers as well ecclefiaftical as temi- 
al ee 2 

Pere third peint of view in which the author confiders his 
majefty, is with regard to his councils. Of thefe, he informs 
us, the firft is the high court of parliament (already treated of); 
the fecond is compofed of the peers of the realm, who are by 
their birth hereditary counfellors of the king, and may be called 
together by him, to impart their advice in all matters of im- 
portance to the realm, either in time of parliament, or, which 
has been their principal ufe, when there is one parliament in 
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being *; the third council belonging to the king are his judges 
of the courts of law; and, laftly, the fourth and principal is his 
privy council, which is generally called by way of eminence, his 
council *, Whatever relates to the inftitution, duties, and 
privileges of thefe councils, (except the firft, which has been al- 
ready touched) the reader will find explained in this place. As 
our conftitution would not be free, were not the king under ~ 
fome reciprocal ties to his people, it was neceffary to eftablith 
fuch in our frame of government, from whence arife the king’s 
duties, which make the fubjeét of our author’s next examination. 
«* The principal duty of the king is to govern his people ac- 
cording to law*.” The reft of his duties are comprehended in 
the coronation oath, which Mr. Blackftone has here recited °. 
The next enquiry is. concerning the king’s prerogative ; an en- 
quiry which our commentator conduéts with the refpe& of a 
loyal fubjeét and the freedom of a Briton. He makes the prin- 
cipal conftituent parts of the prerogative to be as follows. 1. So- 
vereignty, pre-eminence, or imperial dignity *. z. Abfolute 
perfection, fo that the king can do no wrong 7. 3. Perpetuity; 
fo that the king never dies *. The condutt of our intercourfe 
with foreign nations, and of our own domeftic government and 
civil polity, are the fource of other branches of the prerogative : 
And 1. the king, as reprefentative of his people, has the fole 
power of fending embaffadors to foreign ftates, and receiving 
embafladors at home %. Under this head are confidered the 
rights, powers, duties, and privileges of embaffadors, which 
are determined by the law of nature and nations, and not by 
any municipal conftitutions. 2. It is alfo the king’s preroga- 
tive to make treaties, leagues, and alliances with foreign ftates 
and princes *. 3. He has the fole prerogative of making war 
and peace. 4. He may iffue letters of marque and reprifal 
upon due demand*. 5. He has the prerogative of granting 
fafe-conduéts*. Thefe are the principal prerogatives of the 
king, refpeting this nation’s intercourfe with foreign nations ; 
in all of which he is confidered as the delegate or reprefentative 
of his people *.” -Mr. Blackftone had before obferved, that 
*‘ in the exertion of thofé prerogatives, which the law has 
given him, the king is irrefiftible and abfolute, according to the 
forms of the conftitution. And yet, if the confequence of that 
exertion be manifeftly to the grievance or difhonour of the king- 
dom, the parliament will call his advifers to a juft and fevere ac- 
count. For prerogative coniifting (as Mr. Locke has well de- 
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fined it) in the difcretionary power of acting for the public good, 
where the pofitive laws are filerit, if that difcretionary power 
be abufed to the public detriment, fuch prerogative is exerted in 
an unconftitutional manner. Thus the king may make a treaty 
with a foreign ftate, which fhall irrecoverably bind the nation ; 
and yet when fuch treaties have been judged pernicious, im- 
peachments have purfued thofe minifters by whofe agency or 
advice they were concluded *.” Befides the prerogatives already 
mentioned, the influence of the king in.domeftic affairs furnifh 
many others. Therefore, 1. He is a conftituent part of the 
fupreme-legiflative power ; atid as fuch has the prerogative of 
rejecting fuch provifions in parliament.as he judges improper to 
be paffed®. 2. He is confidered as generaliffimo, or the firft 
in military command within the kingdom’. 3. He is the foun- 
tain of juftice, and general confervator of the peace of the 
Kingdom *. 4. The king is likewife the fountain of 
honour, of office, and of privilege, and this in a different 
fénfe from that wherein he is ftiled the fountain of juftice: for 
here he is feally the parent of them %. 5. He is arbiter of 
domeftic commerce *; under which the eftablifhment of public 
marts, the coinage and currency of money, with the regulation 
of weights ahd meafures, are particulatly confidered. The fixth 
and lait branch of prerogative is that in which the king is re- 
garded as fupreme head of governor of the national church *, 
It is fufficient that we have thus touched the heads on which Mr, 
Blackftone comments, fo that for a more full defcription of them 
we muft refer our readers to the book itfelf. 

Having confidered at large thofe branches of the king’s prero- 
gative which contribute to his royal dignity, and conftitute the 
éxecutive power of the government, Mr. Blackftone proceeds next 
to examine the King’s fifcal prerogative, or fuch as regard his re- 
ventie ; which the Britifh conftitution hath vefted in the royal 
perfor, in order to fupport his dignity and maintain his power ; 
being a portion which each fubjeé contributes of his property, 
in order to fecure the remainder. This revenue, he tells us, is 
ordinary or extraordinary. The ecclefiaftical part of the 
king’s ordinary revenue confifts of his title to the cuftody of the 
temporalities of bifhops; to a corrody or chaplainfhip out of 
every bifhoprick ; to the firft fruits and tenths of all fpiritual 
preferments in the kingdom}; and to all tithes arifing in extra- 
parochial places. The temporal branch of the king’s ordinary 
revenue arifes frorn the rents and profits of the demefne lands 
of the crown; from military tenures, purveyance and pre. 
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emption, which were given up by king Charles II. for. an he- 
reditary excife on ale, beer, and other liquors; from wine li- 
cences, refigned by king George II. for 70001. per annum ; from 
his forefts ; from his courts of juftice ; from his right to royal 
fifh ; from fhipwrecks unowned ; from mines or the difcovery 
of any hidden treafure ; from goods waived or thrown away by 
a thief in his flight ; from eftrays or wandering unowned ani- 
mals; from the forfeiture of lands and goods; from the ef- 
cheats of lands, upon defeé& of heirs to fucceed to the inheri- 
tance ; and, laftly, from the guardianfhip of ideots, under which 
is confidered what relates both to ideots and lunatics *. ** Deo- 
dands and forfeitures in general, fays Mr. Blackftone, as well 
as wrecks, treafure-trove, royal fifh, mines, waifs, and eftrays, 
may be granted by the king to particular fubjects, as a royal 
franchife ; and indeed they are for the moft part granted out 
to the lords of manors, or other liberties, to the perverfion of 
their original defign *.” 

After this view of the king’s ordinary revenue, the au- 
thor proceeds to confider his extracrdinary revenue. This 
confifts in grants made by parliament from time to time, 
and are called aids, fubfidies, or fupplies. Thefe are fur- 
nifhed by taxes laid on the fubjeét, and which are either an- 
nual or perpetual. The annual taxes are thofe upon land and 
malt, which are here commented on at large*. The perpetual 
taxes are, 1. The cuftoms; or the duties, toll, tribute, or ta-. 
riff payable upon merchandize exported and imported®, 2, 
The excife duty ; which is an inland impofition paid fometimes 
upon the confumption of the commodity, or frequently upon 
the retail fale, which is the laft ftage before the confumption. 
‘“‘ This, fays Mr. Blackitone, is doubtlefs, impartially fpeaking, 
the moft ceconomical way of taxing the fubjec&t ; the charges of 
levying, collecting, and managing the excife duties being confi- 
fiderably lefs in proportion than in any other branch of the re- 
venue. It alfo renders the commodity cheaper to the con- 
fuiner, than charging it with cuftoms to the fame amount would 
do ; for the reafon juft now given, becaufe generally paid im a 
later ftage of it. But at the fame time the rigour and arbi- 
trary proceedings of excife-laws, feem hardly compatible with 
the temper of a free nation’.” 3. A duty of 3s. 4d. per bufhel 
on falt; which was made perpetual by ftatute Geo. II. c. 3, 
The fourth branch of the extraordinary revenue is the poft of- 
fice, or duty upon the carriage of letiers. 5, Are the ftamp du- 
ties; the firft inftitution of which was by ftatute 5 & 6 W, 
& M.c. 21. and they have fince in many inftances been en- 
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creafed to five times their original amount *. 6. A fixth branch 
is the duty upoh houfes and windows ; which took its rife as 
early as the Conqueit®. 7. The duty arifing from licences to 
hackney coaches and chairs in London and the parts adjacent, 
furnifh the feventh branch of the extraordinary perpetual reve- 
nue. 8. Laftly, are the duties or fees from all officers and pen- 
fions, which are rated at one fhilling in a pound. “ The clear 
neat produce of thefe feveral branches of the revenue, after all 
charges of colleéting and management paid, amounts annually 
to about feven millions and three quarters fterling ; befides 
two million and a quarter raifed annually, at an average, by 
the land and malt-tax. How thefe immenfe fums are appro-- 
priated is next to be confidered. And this is firft and prin- 
cipally, to the payment of the intereft of the national debt *. 
This leads the commentator ints the confideration of the na- 
tional debt itfelf and of the national funds. The commence- 
ment of the national debt he places at the Revolution, which 
in fo fhort a time has accumulated to the enormous fum of 
145,000,000 I. the annual intereft and management of which 
amounting to about four millions and three quarters, is fupphed 
by the revenues juft mentioned*. Mr. Blackftone’s fentiments 
on the national debt are fo extremely juft, and worthy our moft 
ferious confideration, that we cannot help quoting them here. 
‘ The only advantage, fays he, that can refult to a nation from 
public debts, is the increafe of circulation by multiplying the 
cath of the kingdom, and creating a new fpecies of money, al- 
ways ready to be employed in any beneficial undertaking, by 
means of its transferrable quality ; and yet produ&tive of fome 
profit, éven when it lyes idle and unemployed, A certain pro- 
pertion of debt feems therefore to be highly ufefol to a trading 
people, But what that proportion is, it is not for me to a 
mine. ‘Thus rhuch is indifpytably certain, fhat the 
magnitude of oyr national ineumbrances very far exceeds “al 
calculations of commercial benefit, and is prodiftive of the 
greateft inconveniences. For; fitft, the ertornotd taxs tit 
raiied upon. the neceflaries of fife for, the payment t OF ‘the in 
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whole be owing to fubjects only, it is then charging the aétive 
and induftrious fubje&t, who pays his fhare of the taxes, to 
maintain the indolent and idle creditor who receives them. 
Laftly and principally, it weakens the internal ftrength of a 
ftate, by anticipating thofe refources which fhould be referved to 
defend it, in cafe of neceffity. The intereft we now pay for 
our debts, would be nearly fufficient to maintain any war, that 
any national motives could require. And if our anceftors in 
king William’s time had annually paid, fo long as their exigen- 
cies lafted, even a lefs fum than we now annually raife on their 
accounts, they would in the time of war have borne no greater 
burdens, than they have bequeathed to and fettled ypon their 
pofterity in time of peace; and might have been eafed the in- 
ftant the exigence was over *.’ 

This attention to pofterity is certainly juft, and we therefore 
may accufe our anceftors of cruelty, felfifhnefs, or imprudence, for 
entailing on us fo ruinous a burden; but with what face fhall 
we meet in thought the bitter reproaches of our pofterity for 
aggravating ten thoufand fold this grievance upon them ? As it 
may be fome extenuation of our anceftors fault to conjeéture 
that they forefaw not the fatal tendency of this meafure, fo it 
muft inflame our guilt, that we knew the enormity and de- 
ftructivenefs of the ation while we were performing it. 

After this difcuffion touching the prerogative of the king and 
his revenue both ordinary and extraordinary, with the enquiry that 
flowed from thence concerning the national debt, the funds, 
and the civil lift; the writer takes a fhort comparative view of 
the power of the executive magiftrate, or prerogative of the 
crown, as it ftood in former days, and as it ftands now. The 
refult of this review is, ‘ That, whatever may have become of 
the nominal, the real power of the crown has not been too far 
weakened by any tranfactions in the laft century. Much is in- 
deed given up, but much is alfo acquired. The ftern com- 
mands of prerogative have yielded to the milder voice of influ- 
ence ; the flavifh and exploded doétrine of non-refiftance has 

given way toa military eftablifhment by law; and to the difufe 
of parliaments has fucceeded a parliamentary truft of an immenfe 
perpetual revenue. When, indeed, by the free operation of 
the finking fund, our national debts fhall he leffened ; when the 
pofture of foreign affairs, and the univerfal introduction of a 
well-planned and national militia, will fuffer our formidable 
army to be thinned and regulated ; and when, (in confequence 
ef all) our taxes fhall be gradually reduced ; this adventitious 
power of the crown will flowly and imperceptibly diminifh, as 
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Blackftone’s Commentaries. ¥ 
it flowly and imperceptibly rofe. But until that fhall happens 
it will be our efpecial duty, as good fubjeéts and good Englifh- 
men, to reverence the crown, and yet guard againft corrupt and 
fervile influence from thofe who are entrufted with its autho- 
rity ; to be loyal, yet free ; obedient, and yet independent : and, 
above every thing, to hope that we may long, very long, con- 
tinue to be governed by a fovereign, who, in all thofe public 
act, that have perfonally proceeded from himfelf, hath mani- 
fefted the higheft veneration for the free conftitution of Bri- 
tain; hath already, in more than one inftance, remarkably 
itrengthened its outworks ; and will therefore never harbour a 
thought, or adopt a perfuafion, in any the remoteft degree de- 
trimental to public liberty*.’ » 

After having thus confidered what relates to the fupreme le 
giflative power, or parliament; and the king, who is the fu- 
preme executive power ; the commentator’s next object is, to en- 
quire into the rights and duties of the principal fubordinate 
magiftrates. By thefe he would be underftood to mean fuch 
only as are generally in ufe, and have a jurifdiction and autho- 
thority difperfedly over the kingdom; which are principally 
fheriffs, coroners, juftices of the peace, conftables, furveyors 
of highways, and overfeers of the poor. In treating of thefe 
he enquires, firft, into their antiquity and original ; next, the 
manner in which they are appointed and may be removed; and 
laftly, their rights and duties. There is no office in this com- 
munity fo fhamefully negleéted, or fo wickedly perverted, as 
that of the overfeers of the poor. In confequence of which 
neglect and wickednefs, though the tax for the maintenance of 
the poor be incredibly great, yet every ftreet, every corner, 
and every avenue to this immenfe city, is filled with beggars ; 
fo that the paffenger muft perpetually be fhocked with the 
many miferable objeéts, be diftreffed with their conftant im. 
portunities, and refolve to be deaf to every call of humanity, 
or impoverifh himfelf by repeated donations. Mr. Blackftone 
obferves, that the office and duty of thefe overfeers of the poor 
are, “* firft; to raife competent fums for the neceffary relief of 
the poor, impotent, old, blind, and fuch other, being’ ‘poor 
and not able to work ; and, fecondly, to provide work for fuch 
as are able and cannot otherwife get employment ; but this lat- 
ter part of their duty, which, according to the wife regulations 
of that falutary ftatute, fhould go handin hand with the other, 
is now moft fhamefully néglected. ‘The two great objects of 
this ftatute feem to have been, 4. To relieve the impotent poor, 
and them only. 2. To find employment for fuch as are able 
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to work ; and this principally by providing ftocks to be worked 
up at home, which might perhaps be more beneficial than ac- 
cumulating all the poor in one common work-houfe ; a praétice 
which tends to deftroy all domeftic connexions (the only felicity 
of the’ honeft and induftrious labourer) and to put the fober 
aud diligent upon a level, in point of their earnings, with 
thofe who are diffolute and idle. Whereas, if none were to be 
relieved but thofe who are incapable to get their livings, and 
that in proportion to their incapacity ; if po children were to be 
removed froin their parents, but fuch as are brought up in rags 
and idlenefs; and if every poor man and his family were em- 
ployed, whenever they requelted it, and were allowed the whole 
rofits of their labour—a fpirit of chearful induftry would foon 
diffufe itfelf through every cottage ; work would become eafy 
and habitual, when abfolutely neceffary to their daily fubfift- 
ence; and the moft indigent peafant would go through his 
tafk without a murmur, if affured that he and his children 
(when incapable of work, through infancy, age, or infirmity) 
would then, and then only, be intitled to fupport from his 
opulent neighbours *.”” Every rational fcheme for the encou- 
ragement of honeft induftry, and the relief of really poor peo- 
ple, ought to claim the attention of ail with whom the motives 
of charity, juftice, or humanity prevail; and this cafe, in 
which thefe are fo flamefully, fo flagrantly violated, demands 
redrefS in the ftrongeft manner. It isin the power of any opu- 
lent perfon to vindicate fociety from this outrageous evil, by — 
sefolving to profecute the overfeers of the poor wherever they 
fhall negle& or violate their duty ; and furely he could not 
devote his wealth to a more truly charitable and patriotic 
urpofe. 

Mr. Blackftone having thus treated of perfons, as they fang 
in the public relations of magiftrates, enters next upon the dif- 
cuffion of what relates to fuch perfons as fall under the deno- 
mination of the people, Thefe he diftinguifhes into natural- 
born fubjeéts, or fuch as are born within the dominions of the 
crown of England; that is, within the Iiegeance, or, as it 
is generally called, the allegiance, of the king ; and_atiens, 
fuch as are born out of it. As relating to the areser, he con- 
fiders the nature of allegiance; this, he fays, confifts of tw 
fpecies, the one natural, the other local ; of which the former 
is perpetual, the lattes temporary. ‘¢ Natural allegiance is 
fiich as is due from all_ men born within the king’s dominions 
immediately upon their birth ; for immediately upon their bisth, 
they are under the king’s protedtion ; 3 at_a time too when 
(during their infancy) they are incapable of protecting them- 
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felves. Natural- allegiance is therefore a debt of gratitude 
which cannot be forfeited, cancelled, or altered, by any change 
of time, place, or circumftance, nor by any thing but the 
united concurrence of the legiflature, An Englifhman, who 
removes to France, or to China, owes the fame allegiance to 
the king of England there as at home; and twenty years hence, 
as well as now. For it is a principle of univerfal law, that the 
natural-born fubje& of one prince cannot, by any act of his 
own, no, not by {wearing allegiance to another, put off or dif- 
charge his natural allegiance to the former: for his natural al- 
legiance was intrinfic and primitive, and antecedent to the 
other, and cannot be divefted, without the concurrent aét of 
that prince to whom it was firft due °. Local obedience is fiuch 
as is due from an alien, or ftranger born, for fo long time as 
he continues within the king’s dominions and proteétion ; and it 
ceafes the inftant fuch ftranger transfers himfelf from this king- 
dom to another ’.” Under the head of aliens is explained 
what concerns denizens, who are aliens by birth, but have ob- 
tained, ex donatione regis, letters patent to make them Englith fub-. 
jects; and naturalization, which cannot be rai but by, 
ac of parliament *. 
From this fubject we pafs next to the clergy of England. Thefe 
are confidered under the titles of archbifhop, bifhop, dean, arch- 
deacon, rural deans, parfons and vicars, and, laftly, curates, 
Thefe are refpectively confidered as to the method of their ap- 
pointment, their mghts and duties, and the manner in which their 
charaéter or office may ceafe®. With thefe is examined the nature 
of their poffeffions, as archbifhoprics, deanries, &c. and, in the 
laft place, the office of churchwardens, parifh-clerks, and fex- 
tons, as connected with the clergy, is properly explained *. 
Under the general head of perfons, thofe who conftitute the 
civil ftate are the next objects of confideration: thele are the 
nobility and commonalty. The former is confidered in the or-, 
der of rank, as dukes, marquiffes, earls, viscounts, barons, 
who, though different in rank, are yet all peers ia law. Of 
the commonalty there are alfo dignitaries; the firft of which, 
{ays Mr. Blackftone, ‘‘ is a knight of the order of St, George. 
Next follows a énight-bauneret, who indeed, by ftatutes 5 Ric. H. 
fi, 2. ¢. 4. and 14 Ric. If. c. 11. is ranked next after barons » 
and that precedence was confirmed to him by an order of king 
James I. in the tenth year of his reign. But in order to intitle 
himfelf to this rank, he muft have been created by the king in 
perfor i in the field, under the royal banners, in time of open 
war. Elfé he ranks after aronets, who are the next order ; 
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which title is a dignity of inheritance, created by letters patent, 
and ufually defcendible to the ifflue male *. Efquires and gen- 
tlemen are no dignities, but names of worfhip; fo that the he- 
, rald ranks before them all colonels, ferjeants at law, and dofors 
in the three learned profeffions.” The laws relative to the mi- 
litary and maritime ftates are next enumerated and explained. 
«© In a land of liberty, fays Mr. Blackftone, it is extremely 
dangerous to make a diftiné order of the profeffion of arms. 
In abfolute monarchies this is neceffary for the fafeguard of the 
prince, and arifes from the main principle of their conftitution, 
which is that of governing by fear; but in free ftates the pro- 
feffion of a foldier, taken fingly and merely as a profeffion, is 
juftly an obje& of jealoufy. In thefe no man fhould take up 
arms but with a view to defend his country and its laws: he’ 
_ puts not off the citizen when he enters the camp ;. but it is 
becaufe he is a citizen, and would with to continue fo, that he 
makes himfelf for a while a foldier. The laws, therefore, and 
conftitution of thefe kingdoms know no fuch ftate as that of a 
perpetual ftanding foldier, bred up to no profeffion but that of 
war; and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings 
of England had fo much as a guard about their perfons *.” 
After having thus commented on the rights and duties of per- 
fons, as ftanding in the public relations of magiftrates and peo- 
ple, the author proceeds to thofe of private life. And in the’ 
firft place he treats of the rights and duties of mafter and 
fervant ; confidering firft the feveral forts of fervants, and how. 
this relation is created and deftroyed ; fecondly, the effets of 
this relation with regard to the parties themfelves ; and, laftly, 
its effe€t with regard to other perfons. Under the denomina- 
tion of fervants he includes labourers *. The fecond private 
relation treated of, is the tender and interefting one of hufband 
and wife in marriage. He obferves, that “* our law confiders 
matriage in no other light than as a civil contra&: the holinefs 
of the matrimonial ftate is left intirely to the ecclefiaftical law ; 
the temporal courts not having jurifdiftion to confider unlawful 
marricges as a fin, but merely asa civil inconvenience. The 
punifhment, therefore, or annulling of inceftuous or other un- 
fcriptural marriages, is the province of the fpiritual courts, 
which act pro falute anime. And taking it in this civil light, 
the law treats it as it does all other contraéts; allowing it to be 
good and valid in all cafes, where the parties, at the time 
of making it, were, in the firft place, willing to contrac ; fe- 
condly,-ab/e to contract; and, laftly, a€tually did contraé, in 
the proper forms and folemnities required by law °.” Thefe 
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requifites in law to a proper marriage, namely, willingnefs, 
ability, and execution, furnifh matter for the further comment 
on this fubje&. There is perhaps no fyftem of laws in the 
world in which thofe relating to women are fo generous and fa- 
vourable as in the law of England: fo that although during 
coverture the wife lies under fome difabilities, yet, as Mr. 
Blackftone very juftly obferves, thefe ‘‘ are, for the moft part, 
intended for her proteétion and benefit; fo great a favourite is 
the feniale fex of the laws of England °.” From marriage 
arife the relation between parent and child, which is the fubje& 
of the next chapter. However, under this head he treats of 
the laws relating to illegitimate as well as legitimate children, 
with the power that parents have over their children, and the 
mutual ties by which they are conneéted. Our author en- 
quires next into the eftates of guardian and ward ; in which he 

_explains the nature, duty, and powers of the former, with the 
privileges and debilities of infants: for fuch they are efteemed 
in law when under the age of twenty-one. 

_ The laft fubje& of this Comment are corporations. ‘* We 
have hitherto, fays he, confidered perfons in their natural capaci- 
ties, and have treated of their rights and duties. But as all perfonal 
rights die with the perfon; andas the neceffary forms of invefting a 
feries of individuals, one after another, with the fame identical 
rights, would be very inconvenient, if not impracticable, ithas been 
found neceflary, when it is for the advantage of the public to 
have any particular rights kept on foot and continued, to con- 
ftitute artificial perfons, who may maintain a perpetual fuccef- 
fion, and enjoy a kind of legal immortality 7.” Corporations 
are divided into /ole or aggregate, and thefe may be either ecc/e/- 
aftical or lay; which laft is alfo of two forts, civil and eleemo/y- 
nary. Under thefe divifions is confidered how corpora- 
tions in general may be created; what are their powers, capa- 
cities, and incapacities; how they are violated; and, laftly, 

_how they may be diffolved. As the king is the fole conftitutor 
of corporations, fo he is, according to Mr. Blackftone, alfo 
their fole vifitor, unlefs they be eleemofinary, when the en- 
dower, his heirs or affignee, are rightfully vefted with that pri- 

vilege *. The commentator obferves, that colleges in univer- 
fities were confidered formerly as ecclefiaftical, or at leaft as 
clerical corporations ; and therefore the right of vifitation was 
claimed by the ordinary of the diocefe. But it is now efta- 
blifhed, that colleges are lay-corporations; and in king Wil- 
liam’s time it was determined that the vifitor is the fole and fu- 
preme judge, from whofe cetermination lies no appeal, except 
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he be under a temporary difability, when, the court of king’s 
bench will interpofe, to prevent a defect of juftice 9. In the 
laft place, Mr. Blackftone determines, that a corporation may 
be diflolved, 1. By aét of parliament, which is boundlefs im its 
operations. 2. By the natural death of all its members, in 
cafe of an aggregate corporation. 3. By furrender of its fran- 
chifes into the hands of the king, which is a kind of fuicide. 
4. By forfeiture of its charter, through negligence or 
abufe of its franchifes; in which cafe the law judges that the 
body politic has broken the conditions upon which it was in- 
corporated, and thereupon the incorporation is void *.” 

This finifhes the firft book of this Commentary, which we 
may with fafety characterize as leartied, elaborate, fpitited, 
and judicious. ‘To enter mto a mote minute examination of 
jts merits or demerits, with refpe€t to matter, we do not mean ; 
fince to perform “it properly, would require more know- 
‘Tege in the law thati we poflef*. We hope it may be thoughr 
fufficient that we have laid before our readers all the heads of 
the Commentary, fo that they may be able to judge of the im- 
portance of what is treated; and by frequent quotations have 
given them examples of the manuer in which it is executed : 
the reft their own good judgmetits will fupply. But as we 
juftly expect that whatever comes to us from the two univerfi- 
ties, which are the fountains of all learning among us,’ fhould 
be, in the higheft nrannef, correct and‘polifhed in compofition. 
and language, we cannot help taking the liberty of reprehend- 
ing fome finall blemifhes in this refpec, ‘ 


quos aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura-—— 


Firft then, Mr. Blackftone ufes the expfeffion of one’s being 
addiéied to the ftudy of the law *. This feems to us to be im- 
proper ; becanfe the word addi&ed does very generally atid fhould 
always infer avicwuis purfuit. We fay, therefore, a man is ad- 
digted to vice, to luxury, to drinking, to women, &c. but 
never.that he is addicted to virtue, to temperance, fobriety, 
chaftity, &c.—‘* It has been determined, time out of mind, 
that a brother of the half-blood (i. e. where they have only 
one parent the fame, and the other different) fhall never fuc- 
ceed as heir to the eftate of his half-brother ; but it fhali ra- 
ther efcheat to the king, or other fuperior lord *.” The fraine 
of this fentence is faulty, in having a parenthefis introdaced to 
explain a word which is very generally underftood ; efpecially 
as the technical term ¢/cheat, which is infinitely lefs intelligible, 
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is unexplained. But were the parenthefis neceffary, it would 
ftill be faulty in conftruétion, as having the relative plural they, 
to the antecedent fingular 4alf-brother ; “it had, therefore, been 
better—‘ where there is one parent only the fame’—the addition 
of, ‘ and the other different,’ is unneceflarily explicit ; fincé 
it moft obvioufly follows, that if one only be the fame, the 
other muft be different. —‘‘ ‘This petition (when founded on 
fa&ts that may be in their nature difputed) is referred to a com- 
mittee of members, who examine the matter alleged, and ace 
cordingly report it to the houfe; and then “(or otherwife upon 
the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill *.” If 
we are not niiftaken, the true intention of a parenthefis is, or 
ought to be, to hint fomething not indifpenfably connected with 
the fubje&, but ferving to elucidate it, and yet too trivial to 
form a feparate fentence. It is therefore that both the paren- 
thefes in this fentence appear to be improper ; for the matter 
coftained in the firft is a neceflary qualification of the peti 
tion, without which what is afterwards affirmed of it would 
mot be true; and therefore it is violently and improperly 
thrown into a parenthefis: and the latter of them, inftead of 
rendering the fentence more intelligible, confules it, by draw- 
ing off the attention to a different confideration, namely, that 
fometimes leave is given to bring in a bill immediately upon 
the petition, without fubjecting that petition to the previous 
examination of a committee. 

We hall not dwell longer upon this verbal criticifm, left 
it fhould appear too minute to the generality of our readers, 
though it is certainly beneficial that fuch faults be pointed out. 
Indeed, as to the performance before us, they are rari nantes in 
grrgite vafo. 

As candour is generally the concomitant of learning, we 
promife ourfelves that the very learned author wil not be of- 
fended at any juft reprehenfion. ‘The more valuable the grain,. 
the more attentive are we in feparating the tares. Gold cannot 


be too much refined. 


" 


Il. The Plays of Shakefpeare, «with the Corre@ions and Iluftrations of — 
various Commentators. Yo which are added Notes, by Samuel 


Johnfon. VIII. Vols. 8vo. Pr. 2l. 8s. Tonion. (Continued. } 


T is with no {mall pleafure we refle&, that neither the cri- 
ticifms hazarded, nor the correétions and emendations pro- 
pofed, in the various reviews we have undertaken of Shake- 
fpeare’s commentators, have hitherto engaged us in any literary 
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difpute worth mentioning ; an uncommon piece of good-for- 
tune, which we afcribe folely to the principles we have a- 
dopted in vindicating the text of that great poet. —We 
appeal to one-half of the united kingdom for the meanings we 
have affixed to his words 5 we call upon the vernacular modes 
of fpeech to juftify our interpretations ; ; we have even found 
it neceflary to defcend into what fome may term the vulga- 
rity of language, to heal up the wounds which affaffin-pens 
have inflicted on the Diétator of poetry : 





Look ! in this place, ran Hanmer’s dagger through ; 
See, what a rent the erivious Theobald made ; 
Through this, the well-beloved Johnfon ftabb’d. 


We readily allow that the laft-mentioned gentleman has, ir 
fome paflages, vindicated the original of Shakefpear from the 
mutilations of his former editors ; though we cannot but think 
him deficient in many qualifications of an editor. 


We fufpe& Mr. Johnfon introduces his third volume 
with-a note that indicates him to be above confulting the ver- 
nacularity of our language, though it is by that chiefly we can 
underftand Shakefpeare. 

* I'll pheefe you,—] To pheexe or feafe, is to feparate a twift 
into fingle threads. In the figurative fenfe it may well enough 
be taken, like seaxe or toxs, for to barraft, to plague. Perhapy 
I'll pheefe you, may be equivalent to I’! comb your bead, a phrafe 
vulgarly ufed by perfons of Sh’s charaéter on like occafions.’ 

Had Mr. Johnfon vifited the parts of this ifland to which 
Shakefpeare’s language has migrated, he would have known 
that to pheefe differs but little from to frew. ‘To pheefe on the 
lid of a box is the fame as to ferew it on. ‘ I'll pheefe you’ 
is no more than J’// make you fafi—lay you by the heels; and this- 
fenfe of the word makes the tinker’s wife reply very naturally, 
‘ A pair of ftocks, you rogue "——-The word phesfe feems to be 
the corruption of vice, a common inftrument which works by 
a fcrew, and is made ufe of to faften or fecure a piece of work. 

—from fruitful Lombardy.] Se Mr. Theobald. The former 
editions, inftead of from, had for.’ So fays Mr. Johnfon ; but 
has he removed any difficulty? has he not fallen into a grofs 
abfurdity : ? We fhall not contend for the propriety of the phrafe, 
as it ftood in the old editions to fignify ‘1 am arrived from fruit- 
ful Lombardy,’ tho’ we believe it may be eftablithed ; but furely 
it muft be a grofs blunder in Shakefpeare to make Lucentio fay, 
I am arrived from Great Britain that I may fee the city of Briftal, 
for Padua aétually is a city of Lombardy. Had Mr. John- 


fon beftowed ever {0 little attention upon this paflage, he would 
have 
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have feen that Lucentio arrived from Pifa, which was a repub- 
lic, and is ftill a city in Tufcany. 

Having finifhed the above obfervation, we turned to Mr. John- 
fon’s Appendix, where he furlily tells his reader, without the 
leaft apology for ofcitancy or ignorance, that the old reading 
may {ftand. 

‘ A pretty peat.] Peat, or pet, is a word of endearment, from 
petit, little, as if it meant pretty little thing.” We are apt to 
believe that Mr. Johnfon is again unfortunate in this emenda- 
tion ; and that the pear or per he has fpoken of, is what we com- 
monly call a fit of the fullens; and our conjecture feems to amount . 
to certainty, by what follows ‘it is beft put finger in the 
eye, an fhe knew why.’ Crying may be very properly called the 
fecond ftage of the per. 

Our editor, after very juftly reje&ing a note of Warburton’s, 
too abfurd to be tranfcribed, thus defcants upon the following 
paflage : 





‘ She moves me not; or not removes, at leaft, 
Affeétion’s edge in me.’ 


* Petruchio fays, that if @ girl bas money enough, no bad qua- 
Lities of mind or body will remove affection’s edge ; that is, hinder 
him from liking her.’ We believe, on the other hand, that the 
affedion here {poken of, is Petruchio’s affeion for the money, and 
net for the woman; for how can a thing be removed from a 
place where it never can .be fuppofed to have been? * If fhe 
was the devil (fays he) fhe cannot remove my affeétion for her 
money.’ 

‘ Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon,| Mr. Theobald afks 
what they were to contrive # and then fays, a foolifh corruption pof- 
Seffes the place, and fo alters it to convive ; in which he is followed, 
as he pretty conftantly is, when wrong, by the Oxford Bditer. 
But the common reading is right, and the Critic was only ig- 
norant of the meaning of it. Conirive does not fignify here to 
projeZ, but to /pend and wear out. As in this paflage of Spenfer, 

Three ages fuch as mortal men CONTRIVE. 

Fairy Queen, b. xi. ch. g. 

* The word is ufed in the fame fenfe of /pending or wearing out 
in the Palace of Pleafure. 

So fay Warburton and Johnfon; but the latter fuffers 
the word convive to ftand in his text. We agree that the ori- 
ginal word contrive ought not to be changed; tho’ not for the 
reafon given by our two editors. . To contrive an afternoon is for 
a man to order his affairs fo as that he may follow particular bu- 
finefs or pleafure ; and none but fuch a critic as Theobald could 
iat found the fmalleft difficulty in the paffage. 
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In the Comedy of Errors, Mr. Johnfon has the following note : 
© Start fome other where ? 


Icannot but think that our author wrote, 
{tart fome other Aare. 


So in Much ado about Nothing, Cupid is faid to be 4 good hate. 
Jfuder.’ We are inclinable to believe that the word fart here has 
an allufion to aterm in drew#ng, and has no telation to farting 
or raifing an bare. 

‘—poor J am but his flale.’| The word fal, in our author, 
ufed as a fubftantive, means, not fomething offered to allure or 
attra, ‘ but fomething wvitieted with «f, fomething of which 
the beft part has been enjoyed and corfumed.’ The nature of 
Adriana’s difcourfe here inclines us to believe that the word 
fale (perhaps it ought to have been fall) fignifies a kind of a 


feed or workfhop. 











‘* he breaks the pale, 
And feeds from home, poor I am but his ftale,” 


«< Beat. He fet up his bills here in Meffiria, and challerig’d 
Cupid at the flight; and my uncle’s fool, reading the chal- 
lenge, fub{crib’d for Cupid, and challeng’d him at the bird- 
bolt.” 

Mr. Johnfon’s note upon this fays, ‘ The difufe of the bow 
makes this paffage obfcure. Benedick is reprefented as challeng- 
ing Cupid at archery. To challenge at the fight is, I believe; 
to wager who fhall fhoot the arrow furtheft without any par- 
ticular mark. To challenge at the bird bolt, feems to mean the 
fame as to challenge at children’s archery, with fmall arrows 
fuch as are difcharged at birds. In Twelfth Night Lady Oliwia 
oppofes a bird-bolt toyp cannon- bullet; the lighteft to the heavieft 
ef miffive weapons.’ 

Befides the above, we meet with a fupplementary note in Mr. 
Johnfon’s Appendix, in which the writer explains the nature and 
ufe of a bird-bolt, and tells us, that they ‘‘ ar¢ fhort thick are 
rows of about a foot long, and have no points, but fpread neat 
the end,. fo as to leave a flat furface of about the fize of a fhil- 
ling, and are to this day in ufe to kill rooks with, and are fhot 
from a crofs-bow.” We are of opinion that thefe notes might 
have been fpared, and that the whole of Beatrice’s pleafantry in 
this paffage confifts in her uncle’s fool challenging Cupid to 
fhoot a bolt with him, in allufion to the well known proverb, 
a foal’s bolt is Joon fbot. 

© To tell us Cupid is a rare bare- finder, &c.] I know not whe- 
ther I conceive the jeft here intended. Claudio hints his love 


‘of Hero, Benedick afks whether he is ferious; or whether he 


only . 
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only means to jeft, and tell them that Cupid is a good bare-findtr, 
and Vulcan a rare carpenter. A man praifing a pretty lady in 
jeft, may thew the quick fight of Cupid, but, what has it to. do 
with the carpentry of Vulcan? Perhaps the thought lies no 
deeper than this, Do you mean to tell us as new what we all know 
already ?” . 

We believe our editor has entirely mifunderftood his author 
in this pafflage. Benedick’s meaning is, Are you not playing 
at crofs-purpofes, or irapofing upon us by telling us that Cupid 
(who' is blind) is a good hare-finder, which requires the moft 
exquifite eye-fight ; and that Vulcan, who is the god of _fite, 
is an excellent carpenter or worker in timber, which fire never 
fails to deftroy ? 

In Aé& III*Scene V. of the fame play, Mr. Johnfon fuffers 
Dr. Warburton’s note to ftand, which fuppofes Shakefpeare to | 
mean Samfon to be the raven Hercules mentioned there. . We 
are of opinion he had no fuch meaning, and that he alludes to 
the well-known ftory of Hercules and Omphale, efpecially as 
mention is made in the fame fpeech of the club of Hercules, 
which furely was no attribute of Samfon. . 

In Scene II. of the laft A&, Leonato, in challenging Clau- 
dio, who declines fignting him, fays, ‘‘ Canit thou fo daffé me ?”” 
upon which Mr. Johnfon admits the following note from Theo- 
bald: ‘ This is a country word, Mr. Pope tells us, fignifying, 
daunt. It may be fo: but that is not the expofition here: to 
dafé and dof are fynonymous terms, that mean, to gut off; 
whichis the very fenfe required here, and what Leonato would 
reply, upon Claudio’s faying, he would have nothing to do 
with him.’ We are inclined to believe both critics are mif- 
taker, and that daffé fignifies to /port or wanton with one’s mif- 
fortunes. Hence, in the northern counties of England, young 
frolickfome perfons who act madly or extravagantly are called 
daft. 

fs All’s Well that Ends Well, Helena fays, 


heart, too capable . 
Of every line and trick of his fweet favour! 


a) 





Upon which Mr. Johnfon has the following note : 

‘ Trick of bis fweet favour.] So in King Fobn; He hath a trick : 
of Caur de Lion’s face. Trick feems to be fome er of 
look or feature.” 

Surely the author of an Englifh Diétionary cannot be i ignorant 
that the word srick is a term in drawing to which the whole of 
this paflage evidently alludes.. If he had looked into the Har- 
leian Catalogue, he would have found at leaft twenty thoufand 
drawings faid to be tricked with the pen or the pencil. 

Vou. XXI, Fanuary, 1766, Cc In 
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In the fifth Scene of the firft A& of the fame play, the fol» 


lowing note occurs : 


* He had the wit, which I can well obferve 
To day in our young lords: but they may j oft 


Till their own fcorn return to them; unnoted 


Ere they can bide their levity in honour.) i. e. Ere their titles 
can cover the levity of their behaviour, and make it pafs for defert,. 


The Oxford Editor, not underftanding this, alters the line to 
Eve they can wye their levity with bis honour, WarsurTon. 


‘ I believe Aomour is not dignity of birth or rank, but acquired 
reputation: Your father, fays the king, had the fame airy flights 
of fatirical wit with the young lords of the prefent time, but they de 
not what he did, hide their unnoted /evity in honotfr,’ cover petty 
Saults with great merit. 

‘ This is an excellent obfervation. Jocofe follies, and flight 
offences, are only allowed by mankind in him that overpowers 
them by great qualities.’ 

_ The editors and commentators of Shakefpeare frequently 


—— as Mr. Johnfon does here, the meaning of the word 
. hb 


omour. One Of its original fenfes, in the Englith language, im- 
plied an eftate granted in capite with a caftle, and the whole to- 
gether was termed an honour. Hence the bonour of Richmond, 
Ampthill, and the like. In fhort, every barony had an Aonour 
annexed to it, of which its knights held; fo that Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s interpretation of this paflage is certainly right. Homosr 
does indeed often fignify acquired reputation, in our author, 
as in the fucceeding part of this fpeech ; but the fenfe here 
fixes it to a title of dignity. 

As we have already extended this article, much beyond our 
ufual limits, we are obliged to confine ovr future obfervations 
to paflages only of the utmoft confequence te Shakefpeare'’s fenfe 
and language ; and therefore we fhall omit many remarks of. lefs 
importance, though we can by no means perceive the propriety 
of our editor’s tranfcribing fo copioufly, from prior editors, long 
notes, only that he may have the pleafure of rejecting their con- 
tents, or treating them as infignificant. 

Warburton, Theobald, and our author, are mightily puz- 
zled, for reafons which are unworthy of being quoted, about 
the following paflage. in King John. 


‘ the devil tempts thee here 
In likenefs of a new untrimmed bride.’ 


Mr. Johnfon inclines to read with Theobald, 








“In likenefs of a new and grimmed bride.’ 
Warburtos 
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Warburton is for retaining the word watrimmed, which, he 
fays, is a term taken from navigation, and fignifies un/feady. 
Mr. Johnfon is uncommonly grave on the fubje&, and fays, 
that ‘‘ the idea Of trimming a lady to keep her Acady, would be 
too rifible for any common power of face.” We fhall be feri- 
ous likewife, and with equal gravity afk Mr. Johnfon, whether 
a bride is mot pleafing to the bridegroom when fhe is ‘rimmed, 
or dref, or when fhe is untrimmed, or undreft: But thefe faga- 
cious editors never imagined that an watrimmed woman fignifies 
one whe has Jaid afide her dre/s or trim. | 
In A& IIL, Scene IV. of the Firft Part of Henry iV. Mr. 
Johnfon inferts the following very extraordinary note from 

Warburton. 

_ * In former copies, —— carnen dis fate ;] Richard is here 
reprefented as laying afide his royalty, and mixing himfelf with 
common jefters. This will lead us to the true reading, which 
I fuppofe is, ’scarpen his State; i. e. difcarded, threw off. 

WaRBURTON.” 

Neither Mr. Edwards nor any of Shakefpeare’s commenfa- 
tors feem to have had the leaft idea of this beautiful paflage, as 
it ftands in the original. Henry IV. in defcribing the diffolute 
intemperate court of Richard, fays, that the prince carded bis 
fate, Meaning, that he futfered thofe ruffan vagrants who in 
Shakefpeare’s time were called cards, or men of fuch a ftamp, 
to mingle with his ftate. The pofterity of thofe cards ftill fub- 
fift in the northern parts of this ifland, and very poffibly ftill 
live by making and felling that neceflary utenfil. If we are not 
miltaken, the Scotch, to this day, have laws againft cards and 
forners, who travel about and infeft the country ; and the penal- 
ty is capital, even tho’ they do not rob. As thefe are matters 
which depend upon fact, they admit of no difpute. Our great 
poet might have another allufion to the carding of wool, which 
requires finer and coarfer degrees of that commodity, and are 
carded inte ong mixture. ‘The expreffion is clear in either or both 
the fenfes.we have given ; and it is plain that when Shake- - 
fpeare made ufe of it, carp-pLayinc was very diftant from 

his thoughts. . 

in the fame play Mr. Johnfon admits the following note from 

Mr, Pope: “* He made a blufbing cital.of bimfelf,| Cital for tax- 
ation.” We are, on the other hand, almoft pofitive that a 
cital of a man’s felf is no more than his mentioning, citing, or quo- 

sing bimfelf. 

In Henry V. Scene If, A&t I. our editor gives‘us the follow- 

ing note: 
* Mr. Pope reads: Than openly imbrace] But where is the 
antithefis betwixt bide in the preceding line, and ‘mbrace in this? 
C2 The 
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The two old Folio’s read, Than amply to imbarre—We certainly 
muft read, as Mr. Warburton advis’\d me,—Than amply to im- 
bare—lay open, difplay to view. Iam furpriz’d Mr. Pope did 
not ftart this conjeéture, as Mr. Rowe has led the way to it 
in his Edition, who reads ; 


Than amply to make bare their crooked Titles. THEOBALD. 
“Mr: Theobald might have found in the quarto of 1608, this 
reading, 


Than amply to embrace their crooked caufes, 
out of which line Mr. Pope formed his reading, erroneous in- 
deed, but not merely capricious.’ 

Perhaps a little knowledge of heraldry would have fhewn our 
editor that the reading of the two old folios was right-—Mr. 
Johnfon, upon Theobald’s authority, has in the fame play, 
when Piftol draws his fword, changed the word bewa, which is _ 
in the old copies, for drawn. We apprehend it would be. no 
difficult matter to prove, that in Shakefpeare’s time, when a 
man was drunk, he was faid to be Jewaz. 

Were any frefh proof wanting to convict the editors of Shakes 
fpear of ignorance in his language, the following note of War- 
burton’s, which is preferved by Mr. Johnfon, muft be more than 
fufficient. 

‘ one, that by fuggeftion ty’d all the kingdom ;] i. e. by 
giving the king pernicious counfel, he zy’¢ or enflaved the king- 
dom. He ufes the word here with great propriety, and feem-. 
ing knowledge of the Latin tongue. For the late Roman wri- 

-ters, and their gloffers, agree to give this fenfe to it: suc- 
GESTIO eff cum magiftratus quilibet principi Jalubre confilium fuggerit. 
So that nothing could be feverér than this reflexion, that that 
wholefome counfel, which it is the minifter’s duty to give his 
prince, was fo empoifoned by-him, as to produce flavery to his 
country. Yet all this fine fenfe vanifhes inftantaneoufly be- 
fore the touch of the Oxford Editor, by his happy thought of 
changing Ty’d into Tyrth’d. WarBurRTON,’ 

We fhall allow of Mr. Warburton’s interpretation of the 
word fugge/tion (tho’, by the bye, we believe Shakefpeare had no 
fuch claffical idea as his commentators here /uggef): but to 
imagine that the word ‘ye here fignifies to exflave, is abfurd be- 
yond expreffion. ‘To sye, even to this day, fignifies to egual, and 
is derived perhaps from the. praétice of riding and tying. It 
came afterwards to be applied to gaming; as it is at this time 
in cricket : for inftance, when the party who is in. equals the 
number of notches gained by that which is out, the former is 
faid to tye the latter. The fame expreffion prevails at cards, 
and other diverfions. This fenfe of the word renders the queen’s 
fpcech eafy and natural. ** Wolfey (fays fhe) was one whofe. 
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fuggeftion was equal to the voice of the whole kingdom.” All 
the reft of the fpeech confirms our vindication of Shakefpeare’s 


original expreffion. 
Mr. Johnfon gives us a long note upon the following paffage. 


The fea’s a thief, whofe liquid furge refolves 
The moon into falt tears. 


In this note is crowded the theory of the moon and the fea, 
and other curious ‘matters; but our‘editor might have fpared 
all his long difplay of ‘phyfical learning, if he bad refleéted that 
the whole of Timon’s fpeech here'is no other than a very ha- 
morous parody of one of Anacreon’s odes, in which he proves 
all the great bodies of nature to be drunkards, by the fame phi- 
lofophy that Timon proves them to be thieves. That Shake- 
fpeare had Anacreon’s ode before him, is felf-evident ; but where 
he found a tranflation of it, we are uncertain. It is poffible 
his friend Ben Johnfon, who was himfelf a toper, might ‘help 
him to one. 

We think the parade of learning in the firft note to Mac- 
beth, might have been omitted with great propriety, if our edi- 
tor had informed his reader of a fimple fact, that Shakefpeare 
hardly deviates, in the plan of his play, from the narrative given 
by Heétor Boyce, a Scotch hiftorian, who wrote before Bu- 
chanan, and who took the faéts from hiftorians ‘prior to him. 
Shakefpeare, we will venture to affert, had neither Olympiodo- 
rus, Photius, Chryfoftom, nor any great name, antient or 
modern, in his eye. In Macbeth’s witches he follows Boyce, 
as he does Plutarch and other hiftorians in Cefar’s apparition 
to Brutus. Mr. Johnfon’s learned differtation would have beén 
more proper to have prefaced the Tempeft, where Shakefpeare 
feems to have followed no hiftory, than Macbeth, a play as 
ftriétly hiftorical as any of the tragedies he takes from the Eng- 
lifh chronicles. We cannot venture to pronounce whether Bu- 
chanan’s Hiftory of Scotland was publifhed at the time this 
tragedy appeared, but it is certain that elegant writer, tho’ 
in many things he was fufficiently credulous,. ridicules . the 
whole ftory of Macbeth’s. withcraft, and fays it is fitter for a 
play than a hiftory.—Dr. Warburton’s long and learned com- 


mentary upon a line in the fame play, 
As whence the fun cins his reflection, 


is likewife improper and abfurd, efpecially as Mr. Johnfon, in 
a fubfequent note, cuts the matter fhort by telling us, ‘‘ that both 
the old folios have gins, in contradiction to Warburton, who 
fays that one of thefe reads it gives.” We will ventyre to fay, 


that Shakefpeare never confulted any other author concerning 
C 3 | thofe 
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thofe matters higher than his own obfervations, or fome pam- 
phlet of equal authority with that of the Shepherd of Banbu- 
ry’s Rules.—Mr. Johnfon has a note upon the word aroikr, 
which he fays he can find in no other author (we believe not 
in Englifh) ; but we remember foreign authors who write upon 
witchcraft have mentioned it, as a term that witches ufe when 
they prepare to fly through the air; and this feems to confirm 
Mr. Pope’s fenfe of it, that it fignifies so de gone.—In the fame 
- fcene the reader is prefented with the following note. 

‘ And the very points they blow.) As the word wery is here of 
no other ufe than to fill up the verfe, it is likely that Shake- 
JSpeare wtote Various, which might eafily be miftaken for very, 
being either negligently read, haftily pronounced, or imper- 
fedtly heard.’ 

We can by no means fee why various ought not to be confi- 
dered in this place as much an expletive as very. Perhaps it 
is more fo, for the witch’s meaning feems to be,. that fhe has 
in her poffeflion the exaé direétions of thofe winds according 
to the divifion of the compafs, which furely is very exact. 

Mr. Jobnfon in the fame page has a note upon the line, “‘ He 
Jfoall live a man forbid ;” and he tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Theobald 
has very juftly explained forbid by aceurfed, but without giving 
any reafori of his interpretation. To éid is originally to pray.” 
We believe, on the contrary, that the witch means no more 
than that the failors fall be forbid the bleffings of fleep. Mr. 
Johnfon, indeed, confirms his interpretation by a Saxon frag- 
ment ; but the word which he there interprets pray, is it not 
bid. It is true a bead/man, fo low as the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, fignified one whoprays for another; but that wordevidently 
comes from the beads which the papifts make ufe of in faying 
their prayers. 

Our editor has admitted two very long notes, the one from 
_ Theobald, the other from Warburton, concerning the wey- 
avard, or the weird fifters. We fhall not tranfcribe thofe notes, 
becaufe both of them are 2bfurd beyond expreffion. Warbur- 
ton, indeed, may be right, when he fays ‘that wayward and. 
aveird ate. the very fame word differently fpelt. The word weird 
is a fubftantive, fignifying neither more nor lefs than fate. In 
the Northern countries the common people apply to gypfies to 
have their qweirds, or their fortunes, told. ‘This kind of manto- 
logy was very common in Shakefpeare’s time, and we can al- 
moft venture to affert, that he never confulted Bartholinus or 
any Northern writer upon the fubje&. We ufe weird fiferin 
the very fame fenfe as we fay a guild brother, a borfe-jockey, a 
mefi-maie, or any of thofe common expreffions. 

¢ That man may queflion?) Are ye any beings with which 
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man is permitted to hold converfe, of which it is lawful « af 
gucftions ?” We more than fufpe& that-sMr. Johafon -is mif- 
raken.in this interpretation, and that Banquo means no more 
‘than they are in very gae/fionable foapes, fach as makes it ¢ guc/ftion 
avhether they bring with them airs from beayen, or blafts from bell. 
Queftion here fignifies no more than doubt—I queftion whetber—I 
doubt ubether.. The queftion here is that which arifes in Ban- 
quo’s own mind, whether their intents are «wicked or charitable. 
Had Mr. Johnfon. attended to the very paflage he was explain- 
ing, he muft have found that to have been the meaning: .- 


Like you, or are you aught 
That man may queftion? — 








That is, Are you mortal creatures? or, Is your exifence queftiona~ 
ble, whether ye belong to heaven or bell’? 

We fhalt juft obferve in this place, what can hardly he thought 
foreign to our purpofe, that the defeription of Cawdor’s death, 
given by Macbeth tothe king, feems to be copied ftom that of 
Effex under queen Elizabeth. | 

‘ The veatH of each day’s life, fore labours bath, &c.] In this 
encomium upon fleep, amongft the many appellations which 
are givenit, fignificant of its beneficenceand friendlinefs to life, we 
find one which conveys a different idea, and by no means agrees 
with the reft, which is, The death o v tach day’s life,—I make 
no queftion but Shake/peare wrote, The birth of each day's life, — 
the true charaéteriftick of fleep, which repairs t oba decays of la- 
bour, and affifts that ‘returning vigour which fupplies the next 
day’s activity. ‘The “Player-editors feem to have corrupted'it 
for the fake of a filly jingle between 4ife and death, Warn?’ 
We are almoft tempted to be of a Theobaldifm, that 
is, an wnmannerly, illiberal infult upon former critics; upon 
Dr. Warburton who penned, and upon Mr. Johnfon who ad. 
mitted, this note ypon one of the moft beautiful patfages in 
Shakefpeare. The whole isas follows: | 





the innocent fleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, - 
The death of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courtes 
Chief nourifher in life’s fealt. es ai 


How could they i imagine that our immortal poet called /ecp, 
the death of each day's life ? how could théy be blind to the beau- 
tiful tranfition here between the didaftic and the’ pathetic 
ftrain? It is not fleep, but care, that Shakefpeare calls the death of 


each nay slife; an obfervation equally juft 4s.elegant. Lyfesigcas 
C4 : ‘the 
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the’ enjoyment of life, of which care is undoubtedly the dard. 
But we have not yet’done with this paflage. 

“s fleeve of care.| A fkein of filk is called a /leve 
of filk, as I learned from Mr. Seward, the ingenious editor of 
Beaumont and: Fletcher.” We really believe Shakefpeare 
here intended no allufion to a fkein or fleeve of filk, but to 
the fafhion of the garments then worn, in which the fleeves 
were encumbered with hundreds of yards of lace, narrow rib- 
-bands-or tape and points, which were very apt to be ra- 
velled. But fetting this matter afide, we fhall for once indulge 
the editors and commentators of Shakefpeare in fubftituting an 
alteration ‘of the original text. Suppofing; in their ridiculous 
manner, inftead of fleeve we fhould admit the word Jeave, which: 
is corn promifcuoufly cut down, and lying ravelled up higgledy- 
piggledy, which the hufbandman binds up into a bundle be- 
fore it-is threfhed out: Mr. Johnfon, and the other commen- 
tators, who prefume fo much upon the ofcitancy of tranfcribers 
and printers, cannot fay that this emendation is more unnatu- 
ral than the moft natural they have been able-to produce. 

A gentleman, whom our fultan in criticifm has admitted to 
be one of the dwarfs who hold his train, in his Appendix has 
mentioned a quotation from Drayton, who fays that “ grafs, 
like /eave, was matted.” But we ftrongly fufpeét, that the 
feave there mentioned isa kind of fea-weed that grows in an 
entangled. manner. Perhaps the inveftigation of the word /aver, 
which grows entangled or ravelled, may direét us to the truth ; 
and that feave is no other than /ea-laver, .a weed well known, 
and _a delicacy in eating, at leaft ; fo fays Martinus Scriblerus. 

Mr. Johnfon gives us feveral notes upon ‘ ‘unmannerly 
breech’d with gore ;” and he himfelf moft fagacioufly con- 
cludes, ‘‘ that Dr. Warburton has perhaps rightly put the word 
reech’d for breech’d.”” We muft here refer our reader to this cu- 
Tious colleétion of conjectures (which would contaminate our 
page) upon one of the plaineft paflages in Shakefpear. To breech 
is to clothe or to cover, and unmannerly is neithér more nor lefs 
than unfeemly. ‘Fhe reader has. Shakefpeare’s idea, if he can 
form the difagreeable. one of a dagger covered with blood. 

Mr. Johnfon animadverts upon the following line : 


Acquaint you withthe perfec fpy o’ th’ time. 
And endeavours to juftify the following —. 

I will —— 

Acquaint you with a perfec {py o wy time. 


We fhould have read this line five hundred times over before 
we could have found out the fimalleft neceffity for an alteration 
of the original reading. Dr. Warburton very properly _ 
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that it is ‘* the critical junfture.” . Mr. Johnfon obferves ‘upon 
this, ‘* How the critical junéture is the /py o’ th? time, I know 
not, but think my own conjecture right.”—Indeed, fir, we think 
itis very. wrong. Shakefpeare had not here the finalleft idea of 
the French ¢/pion, an informer. -He conyerts the verb /y,into 
a noun fubftantive, which is allowable in the word view; and 
ufage has authorized the change. A /py-g/a/s, for inftance, is 
juft as well underftood as a /pying gla/s. Upon the whole, Dr. 
Warburton here deviates. into-right,. -It, is true that a third 
murderer in the fourth feene appears, whom Mr.; Johnfon sidi- 
culoufly imagines to be the {py, Macbeth fpoke of ; but it is plain, 
from the converfation of all the threemurderers, and from what 
Macbeth himéelf fays, that he was only. added to their. number 
by him, to make the murder more fure, _ . 


* You know your own degrees, fit down : 
At firft and laft, the hearty welcome.) As this paffage ftands, 


not only the numbers are very imperfest,, but the fenfe, if any 
can be found, weak and. contemptible.. The numbers will’ be 
improved by reading, 

fit down at jirft, 


And laft a hearty welcome. 
But for /af fhould then be written xext, I believe the true read- 
ing is, 

You know your own degrees, fit down.—=To firft ~ 

And laft the hearty welcome. 


All, of whatever degree, from the highefi to the loweft, may 
be.affured that their vifit is well received.’ 

This is another difficulty that we never could have been fo 
ingenious as to find out. Macbeth tells the company to fit down 
according to their degrees ; but we cannot imagine Shakefpeare 
to be fo awkward as to have the leaft allufion to thofe degrees 
in the fecond line. All he fays is, You are heartily welcome, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the banquet. 

Of all the initances of critical fagacity that we have yet pro- 
duced, perhaps the following is the moft’ remarkable : ; 

1 will venture 

To SCALE’T a little more.| ‘Thus all the editions, as Mr. 
Theobald confefies, who alters it to fale’r. And for a good rea- 
fon, becaufe he can find ma -fenfe (he fays) in the common reading. 
For as good a reafon, I,.who can, have reftored the old one to 
its place; To fcak’t fignifying to weigh, examine and apply it. 
The author ufes it again, in the fame fenfe, in this very play, 


SCALING his prefent bearing with his paft. 
And 
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And fo Fletcher in The Maid in the Mill, 

What, sCaut my invention before band? you foall parden me for 
that. WaRBURTOX. 

‘ Neither of Dr. Warburton’s examples afford a fenfe congruous 
to the prefent occafion. In the paffage quoted, to fale may be 
to «weigh and compare, but where do we find that to /cake is to 

apply ? If we fale the two criticks, I think Theobald has the ad- 
vantage.’ 

The reader is here to obferve, that Menenius tells the peo- 
ple, he “* will feale the tale they have already heard, a little 
more.” We fhall not infult Mr. Johnfon and his brother-com- 
mentators, for holding their heads fo high that they cannot 
take care of their fhins. There is not perhaps in the northern 
language a more frequent expreffion ‘than the word fa/é to 
fignify to difperfe. You fcale the falt. The kirk, or fchool, iv fealed, 
that is, they are broken up, or the people in them difperfed. It is 
poffible that Shakefpeare might have picked up the word in 
Scotland, where, it is very probable, he was among the other 
players, whom queen Elizabeth, at the requeft of James, in 
16y9, fent down to entertain his court at Edinburgh for one 
feafon, In the Gloflary to the Evergreen, printed at Edinburgh, 
1761, we have fail, to fcatter. 

{ To be concluded in our next. | 


“= 
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II. Twenty of the Plays of Shakefpeare, being the whole Numbtér print- 

ed in Quarto during bis Life-timé, or before the Reftoration, collated 

ewvhere there were different Copies, and publifoed from the Originals, 

by George Steevens, B/7; in’ four Volumes, Svo. Pr. 11. 
Tonfon. : 


W E have long earneftly wifhed for fuch a publication 
as this before us; and we have the greateft reafon to 
believe that Mr. Steevens has difcharged his duty as an editor, 
ably and faithfully. It is not our province to re-collate the va- 
luable editions he has given us of his author; but we are con- 
firmed by this edition in the opinion we have often declared 
(fee vol. xx. p. 332-) that Shakefpeare’s Original text is defen- 
fible againft almoft all the alterations of later editors, An 
author of a liberal education, and‘d generous fpirit, might ac- 
quire immortal reputation to himfelf, by adding a fifth volume 
to the work before us, and therein vindicatng the original Shake- 
fpeare fimplex munditiis. . 
Mr. Steevens has prefixed to his edition of Shakefpeare’s 
twenty plava, what he calls ‘ an Advertifement to the Reader.’ 
The 
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* The plays of Shakefpeare (fays he) have been fo often repub- 
lifhed, with every feeming advantage which the joint labours 
of men of the firft abilities could procure for them, that one 
would hardly imagine they could ftand in need of any thing be- 
yond the illuftration of fome few dark paffages. Modes of ex- 
preffion muft remain in obfcurity, or be retrieved from time to 
time, as chance may throw the books of that age into the hands 
of critics who fhall make a proper ufe of them. Many have 
been of opinion that his language will continue obfcure to all 
thofe who are unacquainted with the provincial expreflions 
which they fuppofe him to have ufed ; but for my own part, I 
cannot believe but that thofe which are now local may once 
have been univerfal, and muft have been the language of thofe 

erfons before whom his plays were reprefented. However, it 
is certain that the inftances of obfcurity from this fource are very 
few. : 

“ Some have been of opinion, that even a particular fyntax 
prevailed in the time of Shakefpeare ; but, as I do not recolle& 
that any proofs were ever brought in fupport of that fentiment, 
I own I am of the contrary opinion. 

‘ In his time indeed a different arrangement of fyllables had 
been introduced in imitation of the Latin, as we findin Afcham ; 
and the verb was very frequently kept back in the fentence ; but 
jn Shakefpeare no marks of it are difcernible : and though the 
rules of fyntax were more firiétly obferved by the writers of that 
age than they have been fince, He of all the number is perhaps 
the moft ungrammatical. To make his meaning intelligible to 
his audience feems to have been his only care, and with the eafe 
of converfation he has adopted its incorre&tnefs.’ 

We cannot entirely adopt all this editor’s ideas in the above 
paflage. We agree that the expreflions which are now local, 
may have once been univerfal; but we are of opinion, that the 
inftances of obfcurity from this fource, viz. (prefent loculity) 
are numerous; and we can venture to appeal to the preceding 
article as a proof of our affertion, The Englith language, fince 
the days of Shakefpeate (if Mr. Steevens will pardon. the ex- 
preffion) has feptentrionized ; and it is in vain for an inhabi- 
tant of the more fouthern parts of Great Britain to attempt to. 
recover the meaning of many of Shakefpeare’s words, without 
going northward. 

Tho’ Mr. Steevens thinks that no particular fyntax prevailed 
in the time of Shakefpeare, we muft be of opinion, that Shake- 
fpeare had a fyntax peculiar to himfelf. The very firft fcene of 
the Tempeft fupplies us with a proof of what we affert, by the 
Jubauditur of the word perdition after foul Soul-perdition in 
oppofition to hair-perdition. Such deviations ‘rom the received 
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‘rules of fyntax have encouraged the editors of Shakefpeare in 
their licentioufnefs of conjeétural alterations. 

‘ I thought (continues the editor) it would not be unac- 
‘ceptable to the lovers of Shakefpeare to collate all the quartos 
‘TI could find, comparing one copy with the reft, where there 
‘were more than one of the fame play; and to multiply the 
chances of their being preferved, by colle&ting them into vo- 
lumes, inftead of leaving the few that have efcaped,’ to fhare 
the fate of the reft, which was probably haftened by their re- 
maining in the form of pamphlets, their ufe and value being 
equally unknown to thofe into whofe hands they fell. 

« Of fome I have printed more than one copy ; as there are 
many perfons, who not contented with the poffeffion of a finifh- 
ed picture of fome great mafter, are defirous to procure the firft 
fketch that was made for-it, that they may have the pleafure of 
tracing the progrefs of the artift, from the firft light colouring 
to the finifhing ftroke. To fuch the earlier editions of ‘King 
John, Henry the Fifth, Henry the Sixth, the Merry Wives of 
Windfor, and Romeo and Juliet, will, I apprehend, not be un- 
welcome; fince in thefe we may difcern as much’ as will be 
found in the hafty outlines of the pencil, with a fair profpe& 
of that perfeétion to which He brought every performance He 
took the pains to retouch.’ 

Mr. Steevens then gives us Mr. Pope’s charaéter of the quarto 
edition of Shakefpeare’s plays, which, together with his own 
excellent remarks, is too curious to be omitted here. 

«« The folio edition (fays he) in which all the plays we now 
receive as his were colleéted, was publifhed by two players, He- 
minges and Condell, in 1623, feven years after his deceafe. 
They declare that all the other editions were ftolen and fur- 
reptitious, and affirm theirs to be purged from the errors of the 
former. This is true as to the literal errors, and no other; 
for in all refpects elfe it is far worfe than the quartos. 

«« Firft, becaufe the additions of trifling and bombaft paf- 
fages are in this edition far more numerous. For whatever 
had been added fince thofe quartos, by the aétors, or had ftolen 
from their mouths into the written parts, were from thence con- 
veyed into the printed text, and all ftand charged upon the au- 
thor.’ He him{eif compiained of this ufage. in Hamlet, where 
he withes thofe who play the clowns would /peak no more than is Jet 
down for them (A& 3. Sc. 3.). But as a proof that he could not 
efcape it, in the old editions of Romeo and Juliet, there is no 
hint of the mean conceits and ribaldries now to be found there. 
In others the fcenes of the mobs, plebeians, and clowns, are 
vaftly fhorter than at prefent ; and I have feen one in particu- 
jar (which feems to have belonged to the play-houfe, by hav- 
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ing the-parts divided by lines, and the actors names in the mar- 
gin) where feveral of thofe very paffages were added in a writ- 
ten hand, which fince are to be found in the folio.. 

‘< In the next place, a number of beautiful paffages were 
omitted, which were extant in the firft fingle editions; as it 
feems without any other reafon than their willingnefs to fhorten 
fome fcenes.” 

‘ To this I muft add, that I cannot help looking on the Folio 
as having fuffered other injuries from the licentious alteration 
of the players; as we frequently find in it an unufual word 
changed into one more popular ; fometimes to the weakening 
the fenfe, which rather feems to have been their work, who 
knew that plainnefs was neceflary for the audience of an illite- 
rate age, than that it was done by the confent of thé author : 
for he would hardly have unnerved a line in his written ‘copy, 
which they pretend to have tranfcribed, however he might have 
permitted many to have been familiarized in the reprefentation. 
Were I to indulge my own private conjecture, I fhould fuppofe 
that his blotted manufcripts were read over by one to another 
among thofe who were appointed to tranfcribe them ; and hence 
it might eafily happen, that words of fimilar founds, though of 
fenfes directly oppofite, might be confounded ’with’each other. 
They themfelves declare that Shakefpeare’s time of blotting 
was paft, and yet half the errors we find in their edition could 
not be merely typographical. Many of the Quarto’s (as our 
own printers aflure me) were far from being unfkilfully execi- 
ted, and fome of them were much more correély printed than 
the Folio, which was publifhed at the charge of the fame pro- 
prietors, whofe names we find prefixed to the older copies: and 
I cannot join with Mr. Pope in acquitting that’ edition of mere 
literal errors than thofe which went before it. The particles 
in it feem to be as fortuitoufly difpofed, and proper nameg as 
frequently undiftinguifhed. by Italic or capital letters from the 
reft of the text. ‘The pundtuation is equally accidental; nor 
do I fee on the whole any greater. marks of a fkilful revifal, or 
the advantage of being printed from unblotted originals in the 
one than in the other. One ‘reformation indeed there feems to 
have been made, and that very laudable; I mean the fubftitu- 
tion of more general terms for aname too often unneceflarily 
invoked on the ftage; but no jot of obfcenity is omitted: and 
their caution againft prophanenefs is, in my opinion, the only 
thing for which we are indebted to the judgment of the edi- 
tors of the Folio. 

‘ How much may be’ done by the affiftance of the old copies 
will now be eafily known but a more difficult tafk remains 

behind, 
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ehind, which calls for other abilities than are requifite in tint 
aborious collater. 

« From a diligent perufal of the comedies of suotaingetaen 
authors, I am perfuaded that the meaning of many expreifions 
in Shakefpeare might be retrieved; for the language of con- 
verfation can only be expeéted to be preferved in works, which 
in their time affumed the merit of being piétures‘of men and 
manners. ‘The ftile of converfation we may fuppofe to be’as 
much altered as that of books; and in confequence of the 
change, we have no other authorities to recur to in either cafe, 
Shouldour languageever be recalled to ftri€t examination, and the 
fathion become general of ftriving to maintain our old acquifi- 
tions inftead of gaining new ones, which we fhali at laft be 
obliged to give up, or be incumbered with their weight: it will 
then be lamented that no regular collection was ever formed of 
the old Englith books ; from which, as from antient repofito- 
ries, we might recover words and phrafes as often as caprice or 
wantonnefs fhould call for variety; inftead of thinking it necef- 
fary to adopt new ones, or barter folid ftrength for feeble fplen- 
dor, which no language has long admitted, and retained its 
purity.’ 

Mr. Steevens is of opinion, that the ftage was barren of pro- 
duétions before the time of Shakefpeare; ‘ But we forget, fays he, 
that we have hrrdly any acquaintance with the authors of that 
period, though fome few of their dramatic pieces may remain. 
The fame might be almoft faid of the interval between that age 
and the age of Dryden, the performances of which, not being 
preferved in fets, or diffufed as now, by the greater number 
printed, muft lapfe apace into the fame obfcurity.’ 

Our editor might, in this paflage, have mentioned the col- 
leftion of old plays printed by Dodfley, which in part obviates 
the lofs he regrets. With regard to the interval between the 
age of Shakefpeare and that of Dryden, it certainly was very 
barren of dramatic performances, becaufe the times were unfa- 
vourable for fuch produtions. It is true that mafque-a@ing, a 
fpecies of the drama, was then in vogue at court, and in private 
noblemens families ; but few of thofe performances have pe- 
rifhed. The exhibitions were magnificent beyond expreflion; 
royal perfonages were often the actors, and Inigo jones was the 
machinilt. 

‘ It is not (continues Mr. Steevens) merely to obtain juftice 
to Shakefpeare, that I have made this collection, and advife 
others to be made. The general intereft of Englifh literature, 
and the'attention due to our own language and hiftory, require 
that our antient writings fhould be diligently reviewed. There 


is no age which has not produced fome works that deferved to 
be 
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be remembered ; and as words and phrafes are only underftood 
by comparing them in different places, the lower writers muft 
he read for the explanation of the higheft.. No language can 
be afcertained and fettled, but by deducing its words from their. 

original fources, and tracing them through their fucceffive va- 
rieties of fignification’; and this deduction can only be perform- 
ed by confulting the earlieft and intermediate authors.’ 

Our editor has here omitted one of the chief dire&tories for: . 
afcertaining the language of Shakefpeare, and other old Englith. 
authors, which is that locality of language we have already’ 
touched upon. But our language has not only migrated from 
place to place, but from rank to .rank of fubje&ts. ‘Terms that 
in Shakefpeare’s time were familiar to a peer, are now common 
with a cobler. Of this we have given fome fpecimens in our 
Review of Johnfon’s Shakefpeare. - 

Mr. Steevens has, we think, with great juftice afferted, again 
the common opinion, the credit that is due to the quarto edi- 
tions of the plays he has republithed. 

‘ To incite the continuance, and encourage.the extenfion of 
this dome‘fic curiofity, is one of the purpofes of the prefent pub- 
lication. In the plays it contains, the poet’s firft thoughts, as 
well.as words, are preferved ; the additions made in fubfequent 
impreffions, diftinguifhed in italics, and the performances them- 
felves make their appearance with every typographical error ; 
fuch as they were before they fell into the hands of the player- 
editors. The various readings, which can only be attributed 
to chance, are fet down among the reft, as I did» not chufe ar- 
bitrarily to determine for others, which were ufelefs, or which 
were valuable. And many words differing only by the fpelling, 
or ferving merely to fhew the difficulties which they to whofe lot 
it firft fell to difentangle their perplexities muft have encounter- 
ed, are exhibited with the reft. I muft acknowledge that fome 
few readings have flipped in by miftake, which can pretend to 
ferve no purpofe of illuftration, but were introduced by confining 
myfelf to note the minuteft variations of the copies, which foon 
convinced me that the oldeft were in general. the moft correé. 
Though.no proof can be given that the poet fuper-intended the 
publication of any one of thefe himfelf, yet we have little rea- 
fon to fuppofe that he who wrote at the command of Elizabeth, 
and under the patronage of Southampton,-was fo very negligent 
of his fame as to permit the moft incompetent judges, fuch as 
the players were, to vary at their pleafure what he-had fet down 
for the firft fngle editions ; and we have better grounds for a 
fufpicion that his works did materially nprente-rees their prefump- 
tuous corrections after-his death.” 

The 
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‘ The fixteen plays (continues our editor) which are not in 
thefe volumes, remained unpublifhed till the Folio in the year 
1623, though the campiler’of a’ work called Theatrical Records, 
mentions different fingle editions of every one of them before 
that time. But as no other of the editors could ever meet with 
fuch, nor has any one elfe pretended ‘to have feen them, I think 
myfelf at liberty to fuppofe the compiler fupplied the defeéts of 
the lift out of his own imagination; fince he muft have had fin- 
gular good fortune to have been poffeffed of two or three diffe- 
rent copies of all, when neither editors nor collectors, in the 
courfe of near -fifty years, have been able fo much as to obtain 
the fight of one of the number. 

< At the end of the Jaft volume I have added -a tragedy of 
king Leir, publifhed before that of Shakefpeare, which it is not 
improbable he might have feen, as the father kneeling to the 
daughter, when flie kneels to afk his bleffing, is found in it; 
a circumftance two poets were not-very likely. to have hit» on 
feparately ; and which feems borrowed by the latter with his 
afual judgment, it being the moft natural paffage in the old 
ylay ; and is introduced in fuch a manner as to make it fairly 
his own. The ingenious editor of The Reliques of ancient. Poetry 
having never met with this play, and as it is not.preferved in 
Mr. Garrick’s collection, I thought it a curiofity worthy the 
notice of the public. ) 

‘ I have likwife reprinted Shakef/peare’s fonnets, froma copy 
publithed in 1609, by G. Eld, one of the printers of his plays ; 
which added to the confideration that they made their appear- 
ance with his name, and in his life-time, feems to be no flen- 
der proof of their authenticity. The fame evidence might ope- 
rate in favour of feveral more plays which are omitted here, 
out of refpeét to the judgment of thofe who had omitted them 
before.’ 

With all due fubmiffion to Mr. Steevens, we are of opinion 
that every edition of any play of Shakefpeare is retrievable, with 
a little induftry ; but they are not to be fought for in modern: 
collections. ‘They muft be dug out of the rubbith of old libra.) 
tics, belonging to ancient Englifh families, where fuch publi-’ 
cations often lie neglected and unnoticed, under the title of old: 
and antiquated. We know of only one play that was totally 
fupprefied, and that was the tragedy of Gowry’s Con/piracy, writ- 
ten by order of James I. His majefty always took care to ex- 
hibit hunfelf and the real perfonages of the play, at the fame 
time that the mock perfonages were brought upon the ftage. 
Sir Robert Ceci] took great pains to convince James of the ab- 
futgity of fuch an entertainment,’ and at laft prevailed with him. 
to 
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to fupprefs it, and ali the copies of the play. We are partly 
indebted for this little theatrical anecdote to Wimwood’s Me- 
morials. For the reader’s fatisfaction, we here fubjoin the plays 
republifhed by this gentlemap, with the dates of their editions. 


Volume the Firft. caene 


A Midfommer Night’s Dreame, . ' 1600 
A pleafant comedy of the Merry Wives of Windfor, 1619 





‘The Merry Wives of Windfor, —. 1630 

Much Adoe about Nothing, — 1600 

The comicall Hiftory of the Merchant of Venice r660 

Loues Labour’s Loft — —— - 4636 
Volume the Second. Containing, 

Thé Taming of the Shrew, —_—— 1631 

The Hiftory of King Lear, — 1608 


The troublefome Raigne of King John. In Two P Parts, a6it 
The Tragedie of Richard the Second, 161g 
The Hiftorie of Henry the Fourth, — 1613 
"The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, — 1690, 





Volume the Third, Containing, 


The Chronicle Hiftory of Henry the Fifth, —— 1608 
The Contention of the Two famous Houfes of Lancafter = 





and Yorke. In Two Parts, no date 
The ‘Tragedy of Richard the Third, —_— 1612 
The moft lamentable Tragedie of Titus Andronicus, 161% 
The Hiftory of Troyius and Crefleidz, §* °° > — t6o9 

_ Volume the Fourth. Containing, 

T he moft excellent Tragedie of Rotneo and Juliet, 1597 
Thé moft lamentable Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, » . aGog 
The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, 1Ors 
The Tragedy of Othello, the Moore of Venire, See 
Shake{peare’s Sonnets and Louer’s Complaint, 16og 
The Hiftory of King Leir and his Three Danghtors, 1605 


Vou: MX. Fanuary, 1766, Db Iv. The 
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IV. The Hiftory of the Colony of Maflachufet’s-Bay, from the frft 
Settlement thereof in 1628, until its Incorporation with the Colony 
of Plimouth, Province of Main, &c. by the Charter of King 
William and Queen Mary, in 1691. By Mr. Hutchinfon, 
Lieutenant-Gavernor of the Maflachufet’s Province. The Second 
Edition, 8vo. Pr.6s. Robinfon and Roberts, 


H E colonies of North-America are now become of fo 
much importance, that their hiftory is well worth our 
moft attentive perufal. 

The volume before us gives fuch an account of the uncon- 
querable perfeverance with which the firft fettlers of the colo- 
ny of the Maffachufets-maintained their freedom, as will, if 
properly confidered, deter us from attempting to wreft it from 
‘their pofterity; who feem to inherit the fame undaunted fpirit, 
‘and invincibse love of liberty. 

However different the religion, the manners, the temper, 


‘and the genius of the different colonies maybe, they all agree 


in the fame free {pirit, which they poffefs from their anceftors ; 


“who were themfelves as totally diffimilar in every refpe&, but 


in an unfhaken refolution to maintain their liberties from 
violation, though ‘at the expence of refigning every neceflary 
and every pleafure which fociety, arts, and elegance furnith ; 
and encountering every hard{hip which an unknown, unhofpi- 
table, and favage land fhould oppofe to them. Never was there 
a more glorious facrifice to' liberty; a facrifice which, in. for- 
mer ages, would have even deified its votaries. 

The hiftory before us (as the author is pleafed to ftile it, 
though more properly a chronicle of tranfaétions) has undergone 
a fecond edition, and is clear in its ftile, and_fenfible in its mat- 
ter. Mr. Huftchinfon carries his account of the colony from the 
firft effeftual ‘fettlement made at New-Plimouth, in the year 
1620, to the year 16 92. ‘The tranfactions which that fpace of 
tiie furnifh, are-curious for their ftrangenefs and variety, and 
inftructive from‘ their confequences. 

'* When we read of the aftonifhing hardfhips and dangers which 


‘the firft fettlers encountered, and the wifdom and fortitude with 


which they overcaine them, fo as to found fuch a_profperous 
and ufeful colony, under good and wife regulations, we fhall 
learn to revere the forefathers of the Americans, and to efteem 
their pofterity. ‘It fhews fome little fortitude, fays Mr. Hutch- 
infon, in a mah in health and vigour, who goes through the 
fatigues of a long voyage, and {pends but a few months in a 

wilder- 
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wildernefs, among favages, and in a climate more fevere than 
he had ever experienced. What muft we think, then, of per- 
fons of rank and good circumftances in life, bidding a final 
adieu to all the conveniencies and delights of England, their 
native country ; and expofing themfelves, their wives and chil- 
dren, to inevitable hardfhips and fufferings, in a Iéng voyage 
acrofs the Atlantic, te land upon a moft inhofpitable fhore, 
deftitute of any kind of building to fecure them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and of moft forts of foods to which they 
had been ufed at their former home *.’ 

What the real hardfhips were which they fuftained, and how 
dreadfully fevere, may be feen in the following paflage, which 
defcribes what befel the colonifts after their firft landing : 

‘ The weather held tolerable until the 24th of December ; 
but the cold then came on with Violence. Such a Chriftmas- 
eve they had never feen before. From that time to the roth 
of February, their chief care was to keep themfelves warm, 
and as comfortable in other refpeés as their fcant provifions 
would permit. The poorer fort were much expofed, lying 
in tents and miferable hovels ; and many of them died of the 
{curvy and other diftempers. They were fo fhort of provifions, 
that many were obliged to live upon clams, muffels, and other 
fhell-fifh, with ground nuts and acorns inftead of bread. One 
that came to the governor’s houfe to complain of his fufferings, 
was prevented, being informed, that even there, the laft batch 
was in the oven. Some inftances are mentioned of great calm- 
‘nefs and refignation in this diftre’s. A good man, who had 
afked his neighbour for a difh of clams, after dinner returned 
thanks to God who had given him to fuck of the abundance of 
the feas, and of treafure hid in the fands *.’—— 

Such were the perils, dangers, and diftrefles, which the an- 
ceftors of the prefent Americans fuftained, while their brethren, 
our forefathers, were repofing here on beds of down, and. re- 
galing themfelves with the luxuries of opulence and plenty. 
The perils of their labour we reap, and enjoy all the produc- 
tions of America, befides furnifhing the inhabitants with our 
manufadtures. Their purfuit was liberty, which they glorioufly 
obtained, and bequeathed to their pofterity.; and we have too 
high an opinion .of national juftice to believe it will ever be 
wrefted from them. 

It was not until the year 1634 that our form of government 
began to take place among the colonifts, and the freemen 
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to chufe their reprefentatives *; this form they fell into of 
courfe, and it was afterwards recognized and confirmed to them 
by the king’s charter. It was not long before the baleful fpirit 
of fanaticifm and enthufiafm excited fuch religious fchifms, as 
had well nigh overwhelmed the whole colony in the ruin of. 
religious zeal and bigotted rage! And we cannot fuffciently, 
admure the fpirit and prudence of the council on, government 
there, which, with a wile, though rigorous firmunefs, fuppref- 
fed the firft appearances of thofe diffentions in réligion, which, 
if permitted to prevail, would have deftroyed the infant colony 
by iti own hands. Variety in religion may perhaps be tolerat- 
ed in full-grown focieties, without much ijury.;.but furely e 
young community can never grow under the loffles of a conti- 
mual and idle purfuit of different {earies and preachers, and 
that perfonal hatred and animofity which, when excited by 
clafhing opinions in religion, are of the moit virulent and im- 
placable nature. A timely and authoritative fuppretlion of fuch 
difputes, though termed perfecution. by the exciters and ma@in- 
tainers of them, was certainly the falvation ef the colony. 

The fame-wifdom of the council drew their-attention to the 
encouragement of fcience, and feminaries of kcarning. ‘ There- 
fore, in the year 1642, the college of ‘Cambridge was put, 
fays Mr. Hutchinfon, upon a more refpectable footing than 
it had been. ‘The governor, deputy-governor, and magiltrates, 
and the minifters of the fix adjacent towns, with the prefident, 
were made a, corporation for ordering and managing the affairs 
of the college; and nine young gentlemen, at a public com- 
mencement this year, received the degrees of bachelor of arts. 
The thefes, with a particular account of the whole proceed- 
ing, was publifhed in England, I know of tuttwoextant; and 
as my chief defign is to preferve from oblivion every tranfaétion 
which pofterity may think of any NOROS REE I fhall give it a 
place in the Appendix*.’ 

Mr. Hutchinfoa has given us. here a. copy of an-act of par- 
fiament, which, a as it may fhew us how differently our anceftors 
thought of the merits of the colonifts, and the encouragement 
they deferved, from what fome people feem to think, we thall lay 
before our readers, that they may compare the meafures and dif- 
pofitions of ur forefathers with thofe of the prefent times. The 
act runs thus : 

‘ Whereas the plantations in New-England have, by the 
bleffing of the Almighty, had good and profperous fuccefs, 
without any public charge to the ftate, and are now likely to 
grove rey happy for the propagation of the gofpel in thofe 
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parts, and very beneficial and commodiots to this kingdom and 
nation ; the commons now affembled in parliament do, for the 
better advancement of thofe plantations, and the encourage- 
ment of the planters fo proceed in their undertaking, ordain, 
that all merchandizing goods, that by any perfon orperfons what 
éver, merchant or other, fhall be exported out of this kingdom 
of Frigland into New-England, to be fpent, ufed or employed 
there; or being of the growth of that kingdom, fhall be from 
thence imported hither, or fhall be laden or put on board any 
fhip or veffel for neceffaries in paffing to and fro; and all and 
every the ownet or owners thereof fhall be freed and difch 

of and from payirtg and yielding any cuftom, fubfidy, taxation, 
or other duty for the fame, either inward or outward, either in 
this kingdom or New-England, or in any port, &c.’ * 

~From the account which Mr. Hutchinfon has given of the 
Indians, they appear to be as low and deteftable as any poopie 
ever were, if we except the negroes of Africa. 

* The principle or perfuafion, fays he, that all things might be 
in common, might caufe hofpitality, where the like was expected 
in return, without any great degree of virtue. Some appearan- 
ces there were of compaffion, gratitude, and friendfhip, and of 
grief at the death or diftrefs of their children or near relations, 
Some degree of thefe focial affe€tions are infeparable from hu- 
man nature, Vicesthey had many. They were falfe, malici- 
ous, and revengefuil. ‘The leaft injury rouzed in them a dead- 
ly hatred, which could never be allayed. 

‘ They were infinitely cruel to their enemies, cutting and_ 
mangling their bodies, and then broiling them alive upon hot 
embets, and inflicting the moft exquifite torments they could 
invent. They were not known to feed upon the flefh of their 
enemies after the Englifh came among them. The.mén were 
lazy and idle, never employing themfelves about any other bu- 
finefs than what was of abfolute neceffity for their fupport, and 
fuch-as the women were not capable of. More dirty, foul, and 
fordid than fwine, being never fo clean and {weet as when they 
were well greafed *.’ 

But, to fhade the deformity of this charaéter, they. are faid 
to have ‘ fhewed courtefy to the Englifh on their firft arrival, 
were hofpitable, and made fuch as could eat their food welcome 
rit, and readily inftruéted them in planting and cultivating 
the Ihdian corn; and fome of the Englifh who loft themfelves 
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in the woods, and muft otherwife have perifhed by famine, they 
relieved and conduéted home +,’ 

Their ftate feems to have been a ftate of nature, indeed ; 
but that of the moft abominable and brutal kind, from which 
they are too inflexible in their tempers to be ever recalled. 

It may not, at this junéture particularly, be unacceptable to 
our readers, to fee the declaration of rights made in 1661, by 
the general court of this province, held at Bofton. 

‘ 1, Concerning our liberties—We conceive the patent (under 
God) to be the firft and main foundation of our civil polity 
here, by a governor and company, according as is therein ex- 
prefied. z. The governor and company are, by patent, a body 
politique, in fact and in name. 3. This body politique is 
vefted with a power to make freemen, &c. 4. Thefe freemen 
have power to chufe annually a governor, deputy-governor, af- 
fiftants, and their fele&t reprefentatives or deputies. 5. This 
government hath alfo power to fet up all forts of officers, as 
well fuperior as inferior, and point out their power and places. 
6. The governor, deputy-governor, and feleé&t reprefentatives 
and deputies, have full power and authority, both legiflative 
and executive, far the government of all the people here, whe- 
ther inhabitants or ftrangers, both concerning ecclefiaftical 
and civil, without appeals, excepting Jaw or laws repugnant 
to the laws of England. 7, This government is privileged by 
all fitting means (yea, if need be) by force of arms, to defend 
themfelves both by land and fea, againft all fuch perfon or per- 
fons as fhal] at any time attempt or enterprize the deftruction, 
invafion, detriment, or annoyance of the. plantation, or its in- 
habitants therein, befides other privileges mentioned in the pa- 
tent, not here exprefled, &c. 8. We conceive any impofition 
prejudicial to the country, contrary to any juft law of ours (not 
repugnant to the laws of England) to be an infringement of our 
rights. 

‘II. Concerning our duty of allegiance to our fovereign lord 
th: king; 1. We ought to uphold, and to our power maintain 
this place, as of right belonging to our fovereign lord the king, 
as holden of his majefty’s manor of Eaft-Greenwich, and not to 
fubjeé the fame to any foreign prince or potentates whatfoever, 
z. We ought to endeavour to preferve his Majefty’s royal per- 
fon, realms and dominions; and, fo far as lieth in us, to dif- 
cover and prevent all plots and confpiracies againft the fame, 
3- We ought to feek the peace and profperity of our king and 
nation, by a faithful difcharge in the governing of this people 
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committed to our care: Firft, by pinifhing all fuch crimes (be-: 
ing breaches of the firft and fecond table) as are committed 
againft the peace of our fovereign lord the king, his royal crown 
and dignity. Secondly, in propagating the gofpel, defending 
and upholding the true Chriftian religion, according to the faith 
given by our Lord Chrift in his word ; our dread fovereign, being 
itiled defender of the faith, &c. The premiffes being confidered, 
it may well ftand with the loyalty. and obedience of fuch fub-- 
jects as are thus privileged by their rightful fovereign (for him- 
felf, his heirs and fucceffors for ever) as caufe fhall require, to 
plead with their prince againft all fach as fhall-at any time en- 
deavour the violation of their privileges*.’ A conviétion of 
thefe rights being unalienable, led this government to prefer an 
addrefs to king Charles the Second, who from the mifreprefen- 
tations of fome enemies to the colony, had eftablifhed four com- 
miffioners with abfolute dominion over them, in direét viola- 
tion of their charters. | 

This addrefs, after having premifed at large the foundation of 
their rights, and the falfity of what had been charged upon 
them, clofes with the following remarkably pathetic fupplica- 
fon : . 


‘ Sir, The all-knowing God knows our greateft ambition is 
to live a poor and quiet life, in a corner of the world, with- 
out offence to God or man. 'Wecame not into this wilder- 
nefs to feek great things to ourfelves ; and if any come after us 
to feek them here, they -will be difappointed. We keep our- 
felves within our line, and meddle not with matters abroad; a 
juft dependance upon, and fubjection to your majefty, accord- 
ing to our charter, it is far from our hearts to difacknowledge. 
We fo highly prize your favourable afpeé&t (though at-this great 
diftance) as we would gladly do any thing that is within our 
power to purchafe the continuance of it. We were willing to 
teftify our affection to your majefty’s fervice, by anfwering the 
propofal of your honourable commiffioners, of which we doubt 
not but they have already given your majefty an account. We 
are carefully ftudious of all due fubjeétion to your majefty, and 
that not only for wrath, but for confcience fake ; and fhould Di- 
vine Providence ever offer an opportunity wherein we might, 
in any righteous way, according to our poor and mean capaci- 
ty, teftify our dutiful affeftion to your majefty, we hope we 
fhould moft gladly embrace it... But it is a great unhappinefs 
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to be reduced to fo hard a cafe, as to have no other teftimony 
of our fubjetion and loyalty offered us but this, viz. to deftroy 
our own being, which nature teacheth us to preferve, or to yield. 
up our liberties, which are far dearer to us than our lives, and 
which, had we had any fears of being deprived of, we had never 
wandered from our fathers houfes into thefe ends of the earth, nor: 
laid our Jabours and eftates therein, befides engaging in a inoft 
hazardous and difficult war, with the moft warlike of the na- 
tives, to our great charge, and the lofs of fome of the lives of our 
dear friends. Neither can the deepeft invention of man find out 
a more certain way of confiftence, than to obtain a royal dona- 
tion. from fo great a prince, under his great feal, which is the 
greateft fecurity that may be had in human affairs. 

‘ Royal Sir, it is in your power to fay of your poor people in 
New-England, they fhall not die. If we have found favour in 
the fight of our king, Jet our life be given us at our petition, 
or rather that which is dearer than life, that we have ventured 
our lives, and willingly paffed through many deaths to obtain, 
and our all, at our requeft. Let our government live, our pa- 
tent live, our magiltrates live, our laws and liberties live, our 
religious enjoy:nents live ; fo thall we all yet have further caufe 
to fav from our hearts, Let the king live for ever. And the 
bleffing of them that were ready to perith fhall come upon yéur 
majefty, having delivered the poor that cried, and fuch as had 
none to help them. it was an honour to one of your royal an- 
ceftors, that he was called the poor man’s king. It was Job’s 
excellency that ‘ie fat as arco among his people, when he wasa 
father to the poor.. -They are a poor people (deftitute of out- 
ward favour, wealth and power) who now cry unto their lord 
the king. May your Majeftv pleaf to repard their caufe, and 
maintain their right: it will ftand among the marks of Jafting 
honour to after-generations ; and we and ours fhall have lafting 
caufe to rejoice, that we have been numbered among your ma- 
jefty’s moft humble fervants and fuppliants *,’ 


. For a further. knowledge of this colony, its foundation, pro- 
grefs, government, religion, and rights, we muft refer our 
readers to the book before us, which we can fafely recommend 
as worthy their peruial. 
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VY. The Divine Legation of Mofes demonfrated. In nine Brooke.’ 
The fourth Edition, correHed and enlarged, By William, Lord 
Bifhop of Gloiicefter. In V. Vols. 80, Pr. th tos. Mil» 
lar. [Continued.] 


N a former Number *, we gave our réaders:a aie view 

of the frf# volume of the Divine Legation; we come now td’ 
the /ecord, which is employed in proving the minor propos 
fition of the two fyllogifins; the firft, that the “ Jewith reli- 
gion and fociety had no future ftate for their fupport :” thé 
other, that ‘“‘ Mofes, an ancient lawgiver, and learned ih alt — 
the wifdom of Egypt, purpofely inftituted fuch a religion ;” in 
otder to which the third genéral propofition was to be enforced, — 
that ‘* the do@trine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh4 
ments is not to be found in, nor did make part of the Mofaic 
difpenfation.” But in proving the minor, a method fomewhat 
different from that obferved in proving the major propofitionis 
was to be followed. . Tée/e, in the firit volume, were proved 
Juccefively, and in order, But here, as the author obferves, the 
minor propofitions are enforced all the way together. And this 
difference, he thinks, arifes from the reafon of the thing $ the 
facts, he fays, brought to prove the doétrine to be omitted, do, 
at the fame time, accidentally fhew that the omiffion was dé- 
figned: and the reafons brought to prove the ufes in a de- 
figned omiffion, zecefarily fhew that the doftrine was’ omitted. 
The conclufion of the firft volume, which deteéted the abfaré 
dity and falfity of the' atheiftic principle, that ‘* religion was 
an invention of politicians, and a creature of the ftate,” gives 
our author an occafion to enquire, whether its true original 
was not as well from revelation as from natural reason. 

In the introdu@tion therefore to the fecond volume, he ent 
deavours to fhew that the univerfal pretence to revelation proves 
fome revelation muft be true.; that this true revelation mutt 
have fome charaéteriftic marks to diftinguith it from the fal/e, 
and that thefe marks are to be found in the inftitutions of 
Mofes. 

But this was only by way of introduétion, and to lead the 
reader more eafily into the main road of the author’s enquiry ; 





by fhewing that he purfued no defperate adventure while heen- ~— 


deavoured to deduce'the divinity of Mofes’s law from the clr 
cumftances of the law itfelf. 

His lordfhip then continues the recapitulation of his argu 
ment in the following manner : 


= 





* See Crit. Rev. for Nov. 1765, 
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* In the fecond vol:.me I proceeded to the proof of the minor 
propofitions, that the Jewifh religion and fociety had no future 
ftate for their fupport : and that Mofes, an ancient lawgiver, 
and learned in’ all the wifdom of Egypt, purpofely: inftituted 
fuch a religion. To evince thefe truths with fufficient evi- 
detice, the nature of that inftitution was to be firft underftood 3 
which again required.a general knowledge, at leaft, of the 
manners and genius of the Hebrew people; and of the cha- 
raéter and abilities of their lawgiver. Now thefe having been 
entirely fafhioned on Egyptian models, it was further expedient 
that.we fhould know. the {tate of the Egyptian fuperftition and 
Jearning in that early period. 

‘ 1. In.order to this, the following propofition is advanced, 
that ‘* the Egyptian learning celebrated in fcripture, and the 
Egyptian fuperitition there condemned, were the very learning 
and fuperftition reprefented by the Greek writers as the honour 
and opprobrium of that kingdom.” Where I firft itate the 
queftion ; and then fhew the equal extravagance of each of thofe 
two parties amongit the learned, who have been accuftomed to 
advance or to deprefs the high antiquity of Egypt. 

‘ 1. I corroborate the propofition, frit, by faa, the tefti- 
mony of holy feripture, and of the ancient Greek writers, 
fet together and fupporting one another; and both fupported 
by circumftances regarding the peculiar fituation of the land 
of Egypt. And here the objeétions of the author of the facred 
and pr ophane hiftory of the world conneéted, frightened by the 
common panic of the high antiquity of Egypt, are confuted 
and expofed, 

‘ Secondly, by reafon, in an arguinent drawn from the nature, 
origin, and various ufes of their fo famed hieroglyphics. 
Where it is fhewn, ’ 

‘ 1. That this fpecies of writing was emplcyed by the Egyp- 
tians.as the vehicle of learning, even after the invention of 
letters ; for which no good reafon can be affigned but this, that 
they were applied to the fame purpofe before. Now letters were 
in ufe amongit thein before the time of Mofes. 

* 2. Again, it is fhewn that the Onirocritics borrowed their 
art of deciphering dreams from hieroglyphic fymbols: but hie- 
roglyphic fymbols were the myiterious vehicle of the civil {ci- 
ence and of the,theology of.the Egyptians. Now Onirocritic 
or the art of interpreting of dreams was practifed in the time 
of Joep. 

‘ 3. And again, it is fhewn that animal- worfhip in Egypt 
arofe from the myfterious nfe of the fame hieroglyphic fym- 
bols. Now animal-worfhip was eftablifhed among them before 


the time of Moles, 
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« From all this, it appears, that Egypt was of that high an- 
tiquity which fcripture and the beft Greek writers concur to re- 
prefent it. By which, we come to underftand what were the 
{pecific manners and fuperftitions of Egypt in the time of Mo- 
fes ; thefe being, as it now appears, identically the fame with 
what the Greek writers have delivered to us. 

‘ In the courfe of this proof from reafon, which opens at 
large the nature, origin, and various kinds of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, I interweave (as the explanation of my fubje& necef- 
farily required) a detailed hiftory of the various modes of anci- 
ent communication amongft men, as well by real and literary 
charaéters, as by words and action: and fhew how {fpeech and 
writing ran parallel in their progrefs ; and influenced, and were 
influenced -by, one another. On the fame account, when [ 
come to the origin of brute-worfhip, I give the hiftory of the 
various modes of ancient idolatry, in the order in which they 
rofe, one out of another. 

‘ Thefe things I have not only made to ferve i in fupport of: 
the queftion ‘I am here upon, but likewife in fupport of one 
queftion preceding, and one of which is to follow. 

‘ For inthe hiftory of the-various modes of ancient commu- 
nication was laid, as the reader will find, the foundation of my 
difcourfes on the nature of ancient prophecies in the fixth 
book. 

‘ And, in the hiftory of the various modes of ancient idola- 
try, the reader hath a neceflary Sip SA to what had been 
faid before on the fame fubjeé&, in the latter end of the third 
book, againft the atheift’s pretended origin of religion. 

‘ So ftudious have I been to obferve, what a great mafter of 
reafon lays down as the rule and teft of good order in compo- 
fition, ** That every former part may give ftrength to all that 
follow ; and every latter bring light unto all before.” 

‘ But the high antiquity of Egypt, tho’ proved from anti- 
quity itfelf, feemed not to be enough fecured, while the autho- 
rity of one great modern remained entire, and his reafonings 
unanfwered. 

‘ In the next place, therefore, I examine Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
chrolonogy of the Egyptian empire; a chronology erected .on 
the fuppofed identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris ; which is a fancy. 
that not only contradiéts all facred as well as prophane anti- 
quity, but, what is ftill more, the very nature of things. 

‘ In the courfe of this confutation, the caufes of that end- 
lefs confufion in the early Greek hiftory and mythology, are in- 
quired into and explained : which ferves, at the fame time, to 
confirm and illuftrate all that hath been occafionally faid in the 
latter end of the third book, and, here again, in this fourth, 
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concerming—the origin and progrefs of idolatry,—the genius 
of pagan religion,—the gentile modes of worfhip,—and their 
theological opinions. 

« Thus far concerning the high antiquity of Egypt. Which, 
befides the immediate purpofe of leading us into the true idea 
of the Jewith inftitution in general, hath thefe further ufes : 

‘ We have feen in the foregoing volume, that Egypt, as it 
was moft famed for the arts of legiflation, © it mioft of all in- 
eulcated the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and punith- 
nients. Now, if Egypt were indeed of the high antiquity here 
affigned unto it, that dofrine muft needs be of national be- 
lief, at the time the Hebrews lived there in flavery. But then 
they having, as we find in fcripture, thoroughly imbibed the 
religious notions of the place, muft needs be muc!) prejudiced 
in favour of fo reafonable and flattering a dofrine : confe- 
quently their lawgiver, who.likewife had been bred up in all 
the learning of Egypt, would, if he had aéted only by humag © 
direftion, have, in imitation of his mafters, taken advantage 
of this favourable prejudice to make the doétrine of a fucuré 
ftate the grand fanétion of his religion and law. 

‘ Again, the proof of the high antiquity of Egypt, was ne- 
ceffary to vindicate facred fcripture ; which all along declares 
for that antiquity ; and which the Deift having endeavoured to 
take advantage of, in oppofing Mofes’s pretence to infpiration, 
fome imprudent believers were grown not unwilling to explain 
away. Sir Ifaac Newton’s. chronology afforded them the aid 
they wanted: and while it offered itfelf in fupport of the 
Bible-divinity, they feemed little attentive to the liberties it had 
taken with the Bible-hiftory. 

‘ 2. In order to bring on this truth of the high antiquity of 
Egypt nearer to my purpofe, I proceeded to the fecond’ propo- 
fition, ‘‘ That the Jewifh people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian fuper- 
ftitions : and that many of the laws given to them by the mis 
niftry of Mofes were inftituted partly in compliance to their 
prejudices, and partly in oppofition to thofe fuperftitions.” In 
the proof of the firft part of this propofition, I fhew the high 
probability that the law was inftituted with reference to Egyp- 
tian manners; and through the proof of the fecond, is dedu- 
ced a demonftration that it was aétually fo framed. 

‘ For a further illuftration of this argument, I give an ac- 
count of the degeneracy of the Hebrew people, and of their 
amazing propenfity to imitate the manners of Egypt, from the 
time that Mofes was firft fent upon his miffion, to their entire 
fettlement in the land of Judea: which fully fhews (what will 
Rand us in ftead, hereafter) that a people fo perverfe and head- 
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firong needed, in, the conftruction of their civil and religious 
inftitutions, all poffible curbs to diforder : now of all fuch curbs, 
the doctrine of a future ftate was ever held the chief in “anci- 
ent policy; and as this dofrine was fo peculiarly Egyptian, 
they muft needs have the moft favourable prejudice towards it. 

« But then, as it might perhaps be objected, that while I am; 
endeavouring to get this way, into the interior of the Jewath | 
conftitution, I open a back door to the ravages of infidelity ; , 
it was thought neceflary, in order to prevent the Deift’s: taking. 
advantage of the great truth contajned in the preceding propo- 
fition, (which is the fecond) to guard it by the following, . 
(which is the third) viz, ** ‘Fhat Mofes’s Egyptian learning, | 
and the laws initituted in compliance to the people’s prejudices, 
are no reafonable obje‘tion to the divinity of his miffion.” 
Where, in explaining the firft part,. which thews .what this” 
learning was, and how well .it fuited with Mofes’s miffien, L- 
had occafion to inquire into the origin and ufe of the fchools. 
of the prophets: which the reader will find of this. farther ule, , 
viz. I'o give ftrength and fupport to what is faid in the fixth : 
book of the Nature. of the Jewifh Prophecies ;. and particularly" 
to what is there obferved of Grotius’s fatal error, in his mode. 
of interpreting them.. 

‘And in explanation of the,fecond part, having proved the. 
propofition, that to inftityte lows in compliance to the popu- 
lar prejudices isno reafonable objeétion to their divine origi-- 
nal; having proved this, I fay, from the nature of things, the 
difcourfe proceeds to examine all the arguments which have, 
been urged in fupport. of the contrary opinion, by Herman, 
Witfius, in his learned treatife intitled Agyptiaca, that book, 
having been publickly recommended by Dr, Waterland, for a 
diftinét and folid confutation of Spencer’s ae. Legibus Hibrcoram. 
Ritwalibu 

‘ And the anfwer to Witfius’s, laft argument bringjng into. 
queftion the intrinfic value of the:rituallaw; the famous cha+. 
racter of it given by the prophet Ezekiel, of ftatutes that were. 
not good, and judgments whereby they fhould not live—is Xe 
plained. in, a.large analyfis of the whole prophecy, againft an, 
old foolith notion revived by Dr. Shuckford, that thefe ftatutes. 
and judgments here faid to be given by God, were: the pagan 
idolatries,.which, in defiance.of God, they took without leave. 

‘ But I go yet.further in fupport of the. fourth Hate 
and prove, that “ thefe very circumftances of Mofes’s 
tian learning, and the laws inftituted in compliance to Mek peos 
ple’s prejudices, are a flrong spufirmation of the divinity of his 
miffion. 

¢ sft, For, that one bred up in the arts of Egyptian legifla. 

tion, 
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tion could never on his own head, have thought of reduciftg. 
an unruly people to government, on maxims of religion and 
policy, fundamentally oppofite to all the principles of Egyptian 
wifdom, at that time the untverfal model on which all the legi- 
flators worked, in reducing a barbarous people to fociety. Yet 
Mofes went upon principles diametrically oppofite to that wif- 
dom, when he enjoined the public worfhip of the one true God 
only, and omitted the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments, in the inftitutions of his law and religion. | 
-* 2dly, For, that one who falfely pretended to receive the 
whole frame of a national conftitution from God, would never 
have rifqued his pretemfions by a ritual law, which the people. 
might fee was politically inftituted, partly in compliance to their 
prejudices, and partly in oppofition to Egyptian fuperftitions. 

* Here, all the imaginable motives are inquired into, which 
Mofes, tho’ a mere human. lawgiver, might have had to aét in 
the manner he did ; and thefe motives are fhewn' to be infufi- 
cient to induct a wife legiflator thus to aé&t.—In conclufion, it is 
made apparent, that a ritual, contrived to oppofe to the reign- 
ing fuperftitions ; and, at the fame time, to prefigure, by its 
typical nature, all the effential parts of a future difpenfation, 
contains a {trong internal argument that the ritual law was not a 
mere human invention. And with this the fourth book concludes. 

‘ V. What hath been hitherto faid, was to let the reader 
into the genius of the Jewifh policy in general, in order to his 
jadging more exaétly of the peculiar nature of its government ; 
that, from thence, he might be enabled to determine, with full 
certainty, ‘of the matters in queftion, as they are contained in 
the two minor terms. 

‘ s. The fifth book, therefore, comes ftill nearer to the 
point, and fhews, that the government initituted by Mofs, 
was a theocracy, properly fo called, where God himfelf was the 
fupreme civil magiftrate. It begins with afligning and fettling 
the true reafon of the feparation of the pofterity of Abraham 
from the reft of mankind ;—becaufe this feparation has been 
greatly mifunderftood—-but principally becaufe the true reafon 
of the feparation leads us into the ufe and neceffity of a theo- 
cratic form of government. , 

‘In evincing this neceffity, the juftice of the law for punifhing 
idol-worfhip capitally, under a theocracy, is explamed: and 
becaufe the deift hath been accuftomed to urge this law againit 
the divine original of the whole inftitution, it is here juftified at 
large, on the principles of natural equity : which ferves, as well 
a paft purpofe, viz. the adding ftrength and fupport to what 
had been faid on the fubjeé of toleration, in the fecond book ; 


as it does at prefent, viz. To confirm the reality of this theo- 
cracy, 
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cracy, which a celebrated diffenting minifter has prepofteroufly 
gone olit of his way to bring in queftion: whofe reafoning, 
therefore, is examined and expofed. 

‘ z. This theocracy, thus proved to be neceflary, was like- 
wife, of the moft eafy introduction, as [ have fhewn from the 
notions and opinions of thofe times, concerning tutelary dei- 
‘ties. And here, fpeaking of the method of divine providence, 
in applying the prejudices and manners of men to the great 
ends of his difpenfations, I obferve, that he is always accuf- 
tomed to imprefs on his inftitution, fome charatteriftic note of 
‘difference, to mark it for hisown: which leading me to give in- 
ftances'in fome of thefe notes, I infift chiefly upon this, * that 
the Mofaic religion was built upon a former, namely,. the pa- 
triarchal : whereas the various religions of the pagan* world 
were all unrelated to, and independent of one another,” As 
this was a circumftance neceflary to be well attended to, by all 
who-would fully comprehend the nature of the Mofaic policy, 
I took the advantage, which the celebrated author of the Grounds 
and Reafon of. the Chriftian Religion had afforded me, to fap- 
“port this charatteriftic note, againft his idle attempt to prove, 
thatthe pagans, likewife, were accuftomed to build: one pre- 
” er revelation on another. 

« 3. I proceed, in the next place, to fhew, that thofe preju- 
dices which made the introduction of a theocracy fo eafy, occa- 
fioned as eafy a defetion from it. ‘In which, I had oc¢afion. to 
explain the nature of the worfhip of tutelary gods ; and of that 
idolatry wherewith the Ifraelites were fo obftinately befotted. 

« Both of which diftourfes ferve thefe future purpofes: the 
former, to fupport and explain what hath been faid in the fe- 
cond book concerning the pagan intercommunity of worhhip : 
and the latter, (befides a peculiar ufe to be made of it in the 
third volume) to ebviate ‘a popular’ objection of unbelievers’; 
_ who, from this circumftance, of the perpetual defection of the 
Ifraelites into idolatry, would infer, that God’s difpénfation to 
thet could never have been fo convidive as theit hiftory repre- 
fents it; the objectors having taken it for granted, on the al- 
lowance of believers, that this idolatry confifted in renouncing 
the law of Mofes, and renouncing it as diflatished with its truth. 
Botlr which fuppofitions are here fhewn to be falfe. . This af- 
fords an occafion to confute the falfe reafoning of lord Boling- 
broke ; who, from this frequent lapfe into idolatry, infers fuch 
a defect and political inability in the law, as fhews its pretence 
to 8 divine original to be an impofture. : 

‘-4. The nature of the theocracy, and the circumftances at- 
tending its ereétion being thus explained, we come next to in- 
quire concerning its duration. Here we fhew, that, in ftri& 
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truth and propriety, it fubfifted throughout the whole period. of 
the Jewith economy, eyen to the coming of Chrift; in which 
‘difcourfe, the contrary opinions, of -ah earlier abolition, are all ~ 
confidered and confuted, and the above truth fupported’ and 
eftablifhed. In the conrfe of this reafoning, it is fhewn, that 
the famous prophecy of Jacob, of the fceptre’s not departing 
from-Judah till the coming of Shiloh, is a promife or declara- 
tion of the exiftence of the theocracy till the coming of Chrift. 
And as the truth of this interpretation is of the higheft impor- 
tance to revelation, all the different fenfes given to this pro- 
phecy are examined, and fhewnto be erroneous. And the laft 
of them being one borrowed by Dr. Sherlock, bifhop of Lon- 
don, and received into his book of the ufe and-intent of pro- 
phecy, is particularly difcuffed. 

*he ufe to be hereafter made of the duration of the theo- 
¢racy to the coming of Chrift, is to inforce, by this circum- 
ftance, amongft many others, the connexion between the two 
religions: a truth, though too much negleéted, yet incumbent 
on every rational defender of revelation to fupport. 

‘ The argument then proceeds ta a confideration of the pe- 
culiar confequences attending the adminiftration of a theacracy, 
which brings us yet nearer to our point. Hereitis fhewn, that 
one neceflary confequence Was ap extraordinary providence. And 
agreeably to this deduction, from the nature of things, we find, 
that the holy Scripture does, in fact, exhibit this very reprefent- 
ation of God’s government of Judea ; and that there are many 
favourable circumitances in the character of the Hebrew people; 
to induce us to believe the reprefentation to be true. Here, 
many cloudy cavils «“ the three doétors, Sykes, Stebbing, and 
Rutherford, are occafionally removed and difperfed. But the 
attentive reader will obferve, that my argument does not re- 
quire me to prove more in this place, than that holy fcripture 
reprefents an extraordinary providence to a been admini- 
ftered. The proof of its real adminiftration is eftablifhed. by 
the medium of my thefis,.the omiflion of the do@rine of a fu- 
ture {tate of rewards and punifhments. Which anfwers all ob- 
Jefions as to our inadequate conceptions of fuch an adminiftra- 
tion ; as well as to certain paflages of feripture that feem to 
clafh with its general reprefentation of it, Yet both thefe fort 
of objections are, however, confidered ex abundanti. 

« As important as the fact is, to our prefent purpofe of an 
extraordinary providence thus reprefented, it has {till a further 
ufe, when employed amongft thofe diftinguifhing marks of the 
truth of Mofes’s divine miffion in general: for it fhews us, .the 
unneceffary trouble and hazard to which he expofed himfelf had 
that miffion been feigned. Had he, like the refé of the .anci- 
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ent lawgivers, only preterided to infpiration, he had then no 6c- 
cafion to propagate the belief of an extraordinary provideticesy 
a difpenfation fo eafy to be confuted: » But “by deviating front 
their practice, ‘and ‘arinouncing to his people, that their tutelary 
God was become their king, he -laid’ himfelf' under a neceffity 
of teaching an extraordinary providence ;-a dead weight upon. 
an impoftor, which ‘nothing but downright folly could have 
brought him to undergo. 

‘To proceed. After having laid this ftrong and neceflary 
foundation, we come at length dire&ly to the point in queftion. 
If the Jewifk government were a theocracy, adminiftered;»as 
it muft be, by an extraordinary providence, the next confe-, 
quence is, that temporal rewards and punifhments, and not fu- 
ture, were the fanction of their law arid religion. .Thus far, 
therefore, have our confiderations on the nature alone of the 
Jewith government conducted us : and it is almoft to our jour- 
ney’s end : for it fairly brings us up to the proof of our two 
minor propofitions. So neceffary, as the reader now fees, isthe 
long difcourfe of the nature of the Jewifh government.’ 

We thall conclude the recapitulation of this work, in our 
next; with obfervations. 


a 





VI. The Sermons of Mr. Yorick. Vol. JIT. 800. Pr. 25 6d. 
Becket. 


HE authorof Trifram Shandy is difcernible in every page 

of thefe difcourfes. Théy who have read the former 
will find in the latter the fame acute remarks on ‘the manners 
of mankind, the fame ftriking charaéters, the fame accurate 
inveftigation of the paffions, the fame delicate ftrokes of fa- 
tire, and the fame art.in moying the tender. affeftions of na- 
ture. But the author dometimes forgets the dignity of his cha- 
racer, and the folemnity of a chriftian congregation, and con- 
defcends, on the moft interefting topics of religion, to: excite a 
jocular idea, or difplay-a:frivolous turn of wit. 

We fhall not attempt.to give the readér an abridgment of 
thefe difcourfes ; as they chiefly confift of unconneéted obferva- 
tions, they cannot eafily be exhibited in one eompendious view. 

The fubje&t of the firft fermon is the charaéter of Shimei ; 
which the author delineates with a mafterly hand. 

‘ In all David’s profperity, there is no mention made of 
Shimei—He thruft himfelf forward into the circle, and poffibly 
was numbered amongft friends and well withers. : 

‘ When the fcene changes, ‘and David’s troubles force him 
to leave his houfe in defpair,—Shimei-is the firlt man we hear 
of, who comes out againft him. ; es 
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. £ Fhe wheel tufns round once more; Abfalom is caft down 
and ‘David returns in peace—Shimei fuits his behaviour to the, 
oeccafion, and is the firft man alfo who haftes to greet him— 
and had the wheel turned round a hundred times, Shimei, | 
dare fay, in every period of its rotation, would have been up- 
permott.’ 
: Having obferved that the family of Shimei infefts the court, 
the camp, the cabinet, and the church, the author thus wit- 
tily goes on: 

« —Hafte, Shimei!—hafte; or thou wilt be undone for 
ever Shimei girdeth up his loins and fpeedeth after him— 
behold the hand which governs every thing,—takes the wheels 
from off his chariot, fo that he who driveth, driveth on hea- 
vily Shimei doubles his fpeed—but ’tis the contrary way ; 
he flies like the wind o’er a fandy defart, and the place thereof 
fhall know it no more——ftay, Shimei! ’tis your patron— 
your friend—your benefactor ;—~’tis the man who has raifed you 
from the dunghill—’tis all one to Shimei; Shimei is the baro- 
meter of every man’s fortune ; marks the rife and fall of it, 
with all the variations from f{eorching hot to freezing cold upon 
his countenance, that the fimile will admit of. Is a cloud 
upon thy affairs ?—fee—it hangs over Shimei’s_ brow——haft 
thou been fpoken for to the king or the captain of the hoft with- 
out fuccefs ? look not into the court-kalendar the va- 
cancy is filled up in Shimei’s face——art thou in debt? 
tho’ not to Shimei——no matter the worft officer of the 
law fhall not be. more infolent.’ 

' ‘The fecond difcourfe contains refle€tions on the cafe of He- 
zekiah, and the meflengers. 

- In all trials of adverfity, Hezekiah behaves well ; nothing 
unmens him : but when profperity returns upon him, and the 
mefiengers froma diftant country come to pay the flattering ho- 
mage due to his greatnefs, and the extraordinary felicity of his 
life; he turns giddy, finks under the weight of his good for- 
tune, and, with a tranfport unbecoming a wife man, fhews them 
all the magnificence of his court, and the ftrength of his domi- 
nions. In a courfe of years that opulence which was the fource 
of his pride, becomes the inftrument of his punifhment. This 
incident gives our author occafion to examine the ordinary mo- 
tives and difguifes of the human heart.’ His portrait of man- 
kind is juft and ftriking. 

\ * Vanity bids all her fons to be generous and brave,—— 
and her daughters to be chafte and courteous. But why do 
we want her inftrutions ? Aik the comedian who is taught 
a part he-feels not 


‘ Is it that the principles of religion want ftrength, or. that 
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the real paffion for what is good and worthy will not carry. us 
high enough? God! thou knoweft they carry us too high 
——.we want not to be—but 20 feem— 

‘ Look out of your door,—take notice of that man: fee 
what difquieting, intriguing and fhifting, he is content to go 
through, merely to be thought a man of plain dealing: 
three grains of honefty would fave him all this, trouble :———~ 
alas! he hasthem not. | 

* Behold a fecond,. under a fhew of piety hiding the impuri- 
ties of a debauched life: ——he is juft entering the houfe of 
God :———would he was more pure—or lefs pious :—but then 
he could not gain his point. 

‘ Obferve a third going almoft in the fame track,——with 
what an inflexible fan&ity of deportment, he fuftains. himéfelf 
as he advances :—every line in his face writes abftinence ; 
every ftride looks like a check upon his defires: fee, I befeech 
you, howhe is cloak’d up with fermons, prayers and facra- 
ments ; and fo bemuffled with the externals of religion, that he 
has not a hand to fpare for a worldly purpofe ;—he has ar- 
mour at leaft—Why does he put it on ? Is there no ferving God 
without all this ? Muft the garb of religion be extended fo wide 
to the danger of it’s rending ?—Yes, truly, or it will not hide 
the fecret and, What is that? 

——¥*‘ That the faint has no religion at all. 

‘But here comes Gengrosity ; giving———not to a de- 
cayed artift—but to the arts and: fciences themfelves.—See,— 
he builds not a chamber in the wall apart for the prophet ; but whole 
fchools and colleges for thofe who come after, Lorn! how 
they will magnify his name! ’tis in capitals already; the 
firft—the higheft, in the gilded rent-roll of every hofpital and 
afylum 
































‘ One honeft tear fhed in private over the unfortunate, is 
worth it all. 

‘ What a problematic fet of creatures does fimulation make 
us | Who would divine that all the anxiety and concern fo vi- 
fible in the airs of one half of that great aflembly thould arife 
from nothing elfe, but that the other half of it may think them 
to be men of confequence, penetration, parts.and condu& ?—~ 
What a, noife amongft the claimants about it? Behold Humility, 
out of mere pride,—and honefty almoft out of knavery :— 
Chaftity, never once in harm’s way, and courage, like a Spa- 
nifh-foldier upon an Italian ftage—a bladder full ofwind.— 

. —-—-‘ Hark! that, the found of that trumpet, let not 
my foldier run,’—+—tis fome good Chriftian ' giving alms, O 
Piry, thou gentleft of human paflions ! foft and tender are thy 
notes, and ill accord they with fo loud an inftrument.’ 

Ez In 
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In the third difeourfe the author relates the ftory of the Le-’ 
vite and his ¢oncubine, mentioned in the xix. chapter of Judges!’ 
It is almoft impoffible for a torpid monk -to read the following 
apology for the Levite without a finile. 

‘ The Levite wanted a coi panion to fhare his folitude, and’ 
fill up that uncomfortable blank in the heart in fuch a fituation ; 
for notwithftending all we meet with in books, in many of 
which, no doubt, there are a good many handfome things faid’ 
upon the fweets of retirement, &c.. . . yet {till it # mot good For 
man to be alone: nor can all which the cld-hearted pedant ftuns 
our ears with upon the fubje&, ever give one anfwer of fatis- 
fation to the mind; in the midft of the loudeft vauntings of 
philofophy, nature will haveher yearnings for fociety and friend- 
fhip ; a good heart wants fome objeét to be kind to——and the’ 
beft parts of our blood, and the pureft of our {pirits; fuffer moft 
under the deftitution. } 

‘ Let the torpid monk feek heaven comfortlefs and alone— 
God fpeed him! For my own part, I fear, I fhould never fo 
find the Way: let me be wife and religious———but let me be 
man: wherever thy providence places me, or whatever be the 
road I take to get to thee give me fome companion in my 
journey, be it only to remark to, how our fhadews lengthen as 
the fun goes down ; to whom.I may fay, how frefh is the 
face of nature! hew fweet the flowers of the field! how deli- 
cious are thefe fruits ! 

' « Alas! with bitter herbs, like his paffover, did the Levite 
eat them: for as they thus walked the path of life together, 
~—— fhe wantonly turned afide into another, and fled from him. 

‘ Many a bitter confli&t would the Levite have to fuf- 
tain with himfelf—his concubine and the fentiments. of his 
tribe, upon the wrong done him :—much matter for pleading ;* 
and many an embarraffing account on all fides: ina period of 
four whole months, every paffion would take it’s empire by 
turns; and in the ebbs and flows of the lefs unfriendly onés, 
pity ‘would find fome moments to be heard ; Religion - herfelf 
would: not be filent; charity would: have much to’ fay; and 
thus attun’d,. every objeét on the borders of mount: Ephraim,‘ 
would folicit the recolle&tion of former kindnefs; and awaken 
an advocate in her behalf, more powerful than them all.’ 

In this confli€@, it feems, the tender paflions prevail : and a 
reconciliation enfues. | 

From the manner of conduting this drama, our author il- 
Juftrates the courtefy which the dramatis perfone of evety other 
piece may have a right to claim, and concludes with excellent: 
advice againft rafh and indifcriminate cenfure. : 
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In the fourth difcourfe the author expofes the meannefs and 
malignity of an avaricious principle, by obfervations deduced 
from the behaviour-of Felix towards St. Paul. Every gene- 
rous and benevolent heart mult applaud the following fenti- 
ments, 

«Even at the bef, and when the paffion feems to feek no- 
thing more than it’s own amufement, there is little—very 
little, I fear, to-be faid for it’s humanity. —It may be a {port 
to the mifer, but confider, it muft, be death dnd de- 
{truction to others. The moment this fordid humour begins 
to govern+——farewell all honeft and natural affeftions! fare- 
wéll all he-owes to parents, to children, to friends !| how faft 
the obligations vanifh! fee! he is now {tripped of all feel- 
ings whatever : the fhrill cry of juftice; and the Tow la- 
mentation of humble diftrefs, aré notes equally beyond hiscom- 
pafs. Eternal God! fee !—hé paffes by one whom thou hait 
juft bruifed, without-one penfive refle&tion :———he enters the 
cabin of the widow whofe hufband.and child thou haft taken to 
thyfelf, ——exa%s his bond, without a figh! Heaven! if Iam 
to be tempted,——let it be by glery,—--—by am bition,~-— 
by fome generous and manly vice :—if I muft fall, let it be by 
fome patfion which thou haft planted in my nature, which fhall 
not harden my heart, but leave me-room at leatt to retreat and 
come back to thee.’ 

-The fubje& of the next difcourfe'is the parable’of ‘the prodi- 
gal fon; the young’s man departiire; and return to his’ father 
is very pathetically defcribed.—* But, ye who have trod this round, 
tell me, fays the author, in an exquifite {trainiof irony and “fa- 
tire, in what. words-fhall the poor inconfiderate youth’ give in to 
hie father, the fad items of his extravagance arid folly? ° 

‘ ——The feafts and banquets; which he gave to whole ci- 
ties in the ealt,—the cofts of Afiatick rarities,;—<<and ‘of Afi- 
atick cooks to drefs them—-—the expences of finging meu and 
fiaging women,—-—the flute, the harp, the fackbut, and of all 
kinds of mufick—the drefs of the Perfian courts, how magni- 
ficent ! their flaves how numerous !}——+their chariots, their 
horfes, their palaces, their furniture, what immenfe fums they 
had devoured !—~-what expectations. from. ftrangers of condi- 
tion! what.exaétions ! 

‘ How fhall the youth make his father comprehend, that he 
was cheated at Damafcus by one of the:beft men in the world ; 
—that he had lent a part of his fubftance toa friend at Nine- 
veh, who had fled of with it tothe Ganges ;—that. a whore of 
Babylon had fwallowed his beft pearl, and anointed the whole 
city with his balm of Gilead ;-—-that he had been fold by a man 
of honour for twenty thekels of filver, to a worker in: graven 
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images !———that the images he had purchafed had profited him 
nothing ;—that they could not be tranfported acrofs the wilder- 
nefs, and -had been burnt with fire at Shufan ;——that the 
apes and peacocks, which he had fent for from Tharfis, lay 
‘dead upon his hands; and. that the mummies had not mer 
dead long enough, which had been brought him out of Egypt: . 
that all had gone wrong fince the day he forfook fis fa. 
ther’s houfe.’ 

Our author concludes this difcourfe with fome pertinent re- 
marks on the cuftom of fending young gentlemen to make the 
tour of Europe, who frequently return the fame objects of pity 
with the prodigal in the Gofpel. 

The lait fermon in this volume, which was preached on the 
inauguration of his prefent majefty, contains a general review 
of our national bleflings, with a fuitable application. 

[ To be concluded im our next. J 





VII. A compendious Hebrew Lexicon, adapted to the Englith Lan- 
guage, and compofed upon anew, commodious Plan ; to which is an- 
nexed, a brief Accountof the Conftru@ion and Rationale of the He- 
brew Tongue. By Samuel Pike. 8vo. Pr. 4s. Dilly. 


HE learned Dr. Taylor, in the preface to his Concord- 

ance, remarks, that in:the common lexicons ‘“‘ the con- 
jugates and derivatives of Hebrew words are not to be found, 
but under their proper roots; and therefore before a man can 
readily ufe his lexicon, he. muft be well acquainted with the fe- 
veral itru€tures and variations of .the Hebrew words ; that is to 
fay, he muft be a confiderable proficient in the language. This 
muft needs be a great embarraflment to a learner, and though 
there are rules for finding the roots, they are fo tedious, and 
oblige one to fpend fo much time in turning over the lexicon, 
that the inveftigation is very difgufting and difcouraging.” 

To remedy this inconvenience, our author has thrown toge- 
ther into one paragraph a// the roots which. have the fame per- 
manent radicals. By which means the learner will find the 
root at once, by turning to thofe radicals, which he has vi- 
fibly before him in the Hebrew bible. To prevent confufion, 
he has kept the feveral roots diftin&t from each other, in the 
fame paragraph, by a fhort line between them, and arranged 
them, as often as it was convenient, in a uniform order. 1. 
He has placed the two permanent letters, if they by themfelves 
make a root; 2. the root in which the fecond radical is 
doubled; 3. the root in which the third radical is 7; 4. the 
root or roots in which the ) or? are inferted as the fecond = 
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dical ; and laftly, fach ‘as are completed by prefixing * or’) or's: 
For jinftance ; ‘under théfe two permanent letters 92, where 
there are no ‘lef than eight roots thrown ‘together, they -aré 
ranged ‘in the following order ; 292) 71725" 93,99, choi 23% 
Som, and R92. 

Under ‘the ‘roots ‘are placed the derivatives’; aiid, if the words 
are not common; the paffage i in the BibleGn: which ‘théy occur, 
is mentioned. The primitive, or radical-idea is printed in ita- 
lics, and forme ‘obférvations interfperfed, to fhew how it is 
preferved thro’ the. yarious Aguiicitionny: or. applications of 
the root. 

This method is certainly ufeful ; but imagination often forms 
the conneétion ;. and the lexicographer derives one word, from 
another, with which it has no affinity. There are likewife in 
the Hebrew feveral.words whofe radical idea is, only preferved 
in the Arabic*, or fome other. oriental diale& ; the lexico- 
grapher fhould attend to thofe dialeéts; Mr. Pike does not. 
In his performance we find fome exceptionable derivations, 
which he feems to have learned.in the fchool of Mr. Hutchin- 
fon ; but as he-has undoubtedly facilitated the inveftigation of 
the thee roots, he deferves the thanks of thofe who are de- 
firous of learning that language. 
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VIII, The Double Miftake; a Comedy. As it is performed atthe 
Theatre-Reyal in Covent-Garden. 8ve. Pr.1s, 6d. . Davies. 


B* the motto prefixed to this comedy, Depreffa refurgam, we 
are given to ufiderftand that it is the produétion of fonie 
unfortunate female ; a circumftance which ‘naturally ‘inclinés 
us to treat it with tendernefs. When the ladies are put upof 
ways and meamis, ‘we are very defirous’ that they thould fucceed 
in raifing the neceffary fupplies. In the prefént inftance, jaa 
eft alea, the bufinefs isdone; and our cenflures cannot prejudide 
the author’s theatrical interefts. Many parties were formed in 
favour of the piece without doors, and it was confidered by 
fome as a bill fentover from Ireland. However that may be, 
it was carried through the’ houfe by a large majority, and nate 
lies before us for our affent. 

Impartiality, however, and our ‘duty tothe public, dblige 
us to declare, that notwithftanding the-fhifting the fcene, the 
modernizing fome circumiftantes, —— with the very of 
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* See oynw, Crit. Rev. yol. xix. p, 331. 
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fome halting blank verfe into high-flown profe, and’ the addi-. 
tion of two or three charaéters wholly foreign to the fable of the 
piece, the sew comedy of the Double Miftake is little elfe than 
an alteration of an old play called E/wira,' or,' The worft not al- 
eways true; which ftands the firft in the twelfth volume of Dod- 
fley’s colle&tion.- ‘To make this clear,’ for the fake of thofe who 
have not leifare or opportunity to confult, the. book itfelf, we 
fhall firft fet down the Dramatis Perfone of the old play, oppofed 
to the characters which antwer to them in the Double Miftake : 
















‘*~ Don Julio Rocea.: © ~~ ~— Lord Belmont. 
Don Pedro de Mendoza. — Mr. Southerne: 
Don Fernando Solis, ‘in love | : 


with Donna Elvira. — Sir Charles Sometville. 
Don Zancho de‘ Monezes, in , , : 
love with Donna Blanca. — ‘Younger Freeman. 
Donna Blanca, a'lady of high ie di ad 
~~ fpirit, Don Julio’s fifter. — ‘' Lady Louifa Belmont. 
Silvia, Elvira’s difguifed name, Sie ;' 
when fhe was put fo wait , 
upon Donna Blanca.’ — “Emily Southerne, alias 
— : *- “‘Mifs Lawfon. 


The charaéters of Mr. Belmofit and Lady Bridget are mere 
excrefcences, ferving only to protraét-ufelefs. dialogue ; and 
Lady Mary is injudicioufly fubftituted to Aupply the place +f 
Francifca, Donna Blanca’s woman, 

The ftory of Elvira‘is as follows : 

The play opens at an inn in Valencia, and the following ex- 
tradt is part of a fcene; that.pafles there between Don Fernando, 
newly arrived, and his ene Don sina ‘whom he had fent for 
to the inn. 


Don Fer. Ah, oer how Boiad a creatureris the man, 
“That founds his blifs upon’a woman’s firmnefs ! 
Even that Elvira, when I thought myfelf 
Secureft in my happinefs, nothing wanting 
To make her mine; but thofe exterior forms, 
Without which, men of honour that pretend : 
‘In way of marriage, would be loath’ to find 
Greater conceffion, where the love is greateft : 
As Dwas fitting with her, late at night, 
By uwfual admittance to:her chamber, © 
Astwo whofe hearts in wedlock-bands were join’d, 
And feem’d above all other care but how __. 
Beft to difguife things to a wayward father, 
Till tine, and art, might compafs hisconfent ; 
A fudden nojfe was heard in th’ inner room 
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Belonging to her chamber: fhe ftarts up oh 
In manifeft diforder, and runs ih, — 
Defiring me to ftay, till fhe had feen — 
What caus’d it ; I impatient, follow, 
As fearing for her, had it been her father : 
My head no fooner was, within the room, — 
But ftrait I fpy’d, ‘behind a curtain fhrinking, 
A goodly gallant, but-not known tome, 
Don Ful, Heavens! what can this, be? . 
Fer, You will not think thatthere, and at that hour, 
I ftaid to afk his name ;_ he, -ready.as I 
To make his fword th’ expreifer of his mind, 
We foon determin’d what we fought ; Thurt. 
But flightly in the arm; he fell as flain, =~ 
Run through the body: what Elvira did, 
My rage allow’d me not to mark; but ftrait 
I got away, more wounded to.the heart, 
Than he I left for dead. : 
Ful, Prodigious accident! where can itend? © 
Fer. I got fafe home, where carefully, conceal’d, 
I fought, by Fabio’s diligence, to learn 
Who my flain rival was, and what became 
Of my unhappy miftrefs, and what courfe Y« 
Don Pedro de Mendoza took, to right a Mey 
The honour of his houfe, er . 
Don Ful. You long’d not more to know it then, thanI | 
Do now. 
Don Fer. All could be learn’d was this: That my rival, 
Whom I thought dead, was likely’ to-recover, 
And that he was a ftranger lately cone 
Up to’the court, to follow fome pretenfions ; 
His name he either learn’d not perfeétly, 
Or did not well retain. « As for Elvira, : 
That none knew where fhe.was, and that Don Pedro 
Had fet a ftop to profecution | 
In any‘ public way ; with what referves. °' 
Was not yet known. 
Don Ful. More and more intricate. 
Don Fer. I muft now come to that you leaft would look for. 
I had but few days. paft in my concealment 
ecara and revenge ftill boiling in me): * 
hen late one evening, as:I buried:was . 
In deepeft thought, I fuddenly was rous’d 
By a furprizing apparition, Julio, 
Elvira in my chamer, {peaking to me 
With rare aflurance, thus Don Fernando, - . 
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I come not here to juftify myfelf, 
That were below Elvira, towards one . 
Whofe aétion in deferting me hath fhown 
So difobligingly, his rath judgment of me. 
I come to mind you of honour, not of Jove : 
Mine can protection feek fram none but yours. 
Pve hitherto been fhelter’d from the fary 
Of my enrag’d father, by my coufin Camilla ; 
But that’s no.place, you eafily may judge, - 
For longer ftay ; I do expe& from you 
To be convey’d, where free from violence; 
And from new hazards of my wounded fame, 
I may attend my righting from the gods. 
Don Ful. Can guilt maintain futh conifiderice i in a maid ? 
Yet how to think her innocent, I know not: 
Den Fer. *T were lofs of time to dwell on circumftances, 
Either of my wonder, or reply; in hort, 
What I found honour di€tated, I did; ~ 
Within two hours I put her in a coach, 
And favour’d by the night, convey’d her fafe 
Out of Madrid to Ocana, and thence 
In three days hither to Valencia, — 
The only place where, by your generous aid, 
I could have hopes to fettle and fectire . 
Her perfon and her honour. That once done, 
Farewel to Spain: I'll to the wars of Milan, 
And there foon put a noble end to cares. 


It is then agreed between the two noble ell that till this 
dark affair can be perfectly cleared ap, Elvira fhall be taken in- 
to Don Julio’s houfe under a difguifed mame, and entertained 
as a waiting-gentlewoman to his fifter Donna,Blanca; who, by 
a ftrange concurrence of citcumftances, happens to be fecretly 
in love with Don Zancho, who, it feems, is the very perfon. 
that had been found in Elvira’s chamber. at Madrid, 

In the mean time, Don Pedro de Mendoza, Elvira’s father, 
and Don Zancho, Blanca’s lover, feverally arrive at Valencia. 
Don Pedro, having letters of recommendation to Don Julho, 
waits on him. to deliver them, and to requeft his affiftance in 
repairing the honour of his family. Julio however deals with 
him rather evafively, for-the fake of his friend Fernando. Dur- 
ing thefe tranfactions, Zancho pays. a private vifit to Donna 
Blanca, which he is forced to conclude by an efcape from a 
balcony, in order to avoid a difcovery: on which occafion he 
is feen by a fervant ef Fernando, who had been fet to watch 


the motions of Pedro, Elyira’s father. Julio alfo, having rea- 
| fon 
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fon to fufpeét an intercourfe between fome unknown perfon and - 
his fifter Blanca, it is determined by the two friends to watch. 
the parties clofely. Proper meafures are. concerted between 

them, and on Zancho’s fécond vifit to Blanca, the houfe is 

alarmed ; and Zancho running from room to room, in.order to 
efcape, at laft breaks in upon Elvira; with whom being found | 
by his purfuers, he excufes himéelf thus: 


— —— Know then, Don Julio, 
That though I have prefum’d upon your houfe, 
I have not wrong’d your honour ; it is fhe 
With whom you find me, that hath brought me hither; 
Her I have long ador’d; and having got 
Intelligence that fhe was here conceal’d, 
My paffion I confefs tranfported me 
Beyond that circumfpeétion and regard, 
Which men of quality ufe, and ought t’ obferve 
Towards one another’s dwellings. 





The romantic Fernando, on this fuppofed difcovery, refolves 
that Elvira fliall ftill owe her happinefs to him, not only by 
his withdrawing his own addreffes, but by his making Don Zan- 
cho marry her. But foon after this refolution, he overhears Zan- 
cho defending himfelf in the following manner, from the fufpi- 
cions of Donna Blanca : 


Don Zan. Madam, ’tis true, that abfent at Madrid, 

The cuftom of the court, and vanity, 

Embark’d me lightly in a gallantry 

With the moft fam’d of beauties there, Elvira; 

Thofe, and no other, the true motives were, 

To all my firft addreffes, till her fcorns, 

Which fhould have ftopp’d them, had engag’d me more, 

And made a love in jeft a point of honour : 

I bore all her difdains without tranfportment, 

Till having gain’d her waiting-woman’s kindnefs, 

I learn’d from her, that all Elvira’s flightings 

She would haye thought had -fprung from fevere maxims, 

And precioufnefs of humour were th’ effets 

Of deep engagements in another love 

With a young gallant, Don Fernando Solis, 

With whom the cruel dame was fo far gone, 

As to admit him every night 

Into her chamber, . : 
Don Fer, Bielt gods, what do I hear? [ Afide.: 
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“ Don Zang. continuing.*! {carce beleving the thing Ronee 
Urged my intelligencer to do for me 
That which her Tady for another tid, 

And to admit me to her chamber, ‘where 

By being eye-witnefs of her lady's ations, 

I might transfer my ‘entire love to herfelf— 

She granted’my‘requeft, and late-one night 
Somewhat before the gallant’s ufiial hour, 

She brought me a back way up into her chamber, 
Within Elvira’s ; my ftay had not, been long, . 
When having found the truth of what fhe had told me, 
Converting sage into appearing kindnefs 

To my informer, and exprefling it 

Uncautioufly, we made a fudden_noife, 

With which, Elvira alarmed, and coming in, 
Followed by Don Fernando, that;fell out 

Which you have heard: before. | : 

This fa& coming to the knowledge of all parties, a general 
reconciliation is brought about; Elvira is married to Fernando ; 
and Blanca to Don Zancho, 

. Such is. the outline of the. old. play of Elvira) shiaie has 
heen purfued. with litthe variation, fometimes for the better, and 
fometimes for the worfe, by the author ofthe Double Miitake. , 
‘There is indeed this. effential diffrence between them; Elvira 
is full of buftle and bufinefs; it is a kiad of fpeaking, panto- 
mime, abounding with fhort a@ive fcenes, and incident huddled 
upon incident.» On the contrary, the Double Miitake “lan-, 
guifhes for want of action ;. we’ yawn ‘over uninterefting '‘fcenes 
of family converfation, and thé-plot niarches fo very flowly, 
that there is {carcé any circumiftance ‘to engage our attention 
between the clofing of the firft aé&-and-the opening’ of 'the-latt. 

Such a comedy, from the very conftitution of the plot, muft 
confift of intrigue more than charaéter :! but the writer ‘of the 
new play having omitted or comprefied feveral circumftances of 

‘the o/d one; has left a horrid void'in the middle of the piece, 
in fpite of the faint efforts made-to fill thefe gaps, by the in- 
troduGion of the old bachelor uncle and/maiden aunt: for we 
cannot think that either the wért#of- Mr. Belmont, or the: pe- 
dantry of Lady Bridget, are tolerably fupported. : 

All theatrical authors, as wellas Mr. Bayes, have thought 
it fair to make ufe of helps for wit.. ‘Shakefpeare twrned novels 
into plays, and Moliere founded -many ‘of his pieces on the low 
farces of the old Italian comedy. This‘is the fair commerce of 
literature > but if any contraband trade is carried on; if any 
petty larcenies are committed ;- it-is our duty, as officers of the 
literary 
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literary police, to bring the offeriders to juftice:. It is certainly! 
difingenuous to purloin materials, without acknowledging from; 
whence they are taken ; and fhould we connive’at fuch pieces 
of impofture, we might be in danger of incurring’ the cenfure: 
included in the old proverb, which fays, * The receiver is as” 
bad as the thief.’ ny ng 





IX. The Plain Dealer; 2 Comedy. As it it a&ed at the Tbeatre>’ 
Royal in Drury-Lane, Altered from Wycherly, 8vo.: Pr. 11. 6d 
Lownds. ; sw | | 


r 
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HE Mifanthrope of Moliere has always been accounted one 

of the moft excellent pieces of that admirable French: 
author ; yet the moft candid judges have always thoiight it de- 
ficient in point of intereft in the fable, and have alfo lamented. 
that the mifanthropy of A/ceffe fhould have been left unreformed, 
Both thefe defects have been fupplied by.our own Wycherly in 
his Plain Dealer ; which, although avowedly founded on the. 
Mifanthrope, has always been confidered, even by the French 
critics themfelves, as poffefled of great original merit. * It 
was indeed, as the prefent editor fays in his preface, one. of. 
the moft celebrated productions of. the laft century; and we 
find in it the happieft combination of wit, humour, charaéter, 
and incident.’ 

Mr. Bickerftaff therefore, for to him it feems we are obliged, 
deferves our thanks for having fcratched up this diamond from 
the theatrical dunghill, where it was fuffered to lie buried ; but 
we doubt whether he has not fomewhat diminifhed the value 
of the jewel, by endeavouring to give it too high a polith. 
Rough as it was, it was truly brilliant. To drop the allufion, 
we think that Wycherly’s Plain Dealer-wanted tittle more (at 
leaft in the three firft aéts) than a judicious abridgment, to- 
gether with the foftening of fome expreffions, not to be hazard- 
ed in thef times. Wycherly’s Manly, though on fome occa- 
fions coarfe, is on the whole. amiable ; and if we fhould even 
allow that he is fometimes ‘ rough, evento outrageous bru« 
tality,’ we cannot help thinking-that the modern Manly is ra- 
ther unnerved. What the editor means by faying:‘ that the 
charaé¢ters of Lord Plaufible and, Novel did not feem fo well 
contrafted as they might be,’ we cannot imagine. No contraft 
was ever intended between them, . Lord Plaufisle was by Wy- 
cherly palpably drawn in oppofition to Manly ; and Novel to. 
Oldfox,,‘ which coxcombs (fays the original) keep each other 
company;,.to thew. eachother, as. Novel calls it; oras Oldfox, 

, ;  fays, 
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jays, like two knives, to whet one. another—and {et other 


people’s teeth on edge.’ : 

The editor, with the help of Moliere, has made fome addi- 
tions to the charaéter of Oldfox, which are not unhappily con- 
ceived or executed; but we are forry that he has {carce left 
in him the leaft touch ‘or relifh of the old Edgehill officer, 
which fo happily unites the military and poetical fop in the 
Oldfox of Wycherly. The charge of indecency againft the 
mode of Manly’s revenge on Olivia, as it ftood in the original, 
is judicioufly obviated in thefé alterations ; and the little cir- 
cumftances. thrown in to palliate Freeman’s feduétion of the 
widow Blackacre’s foolifh fon, are well imagined. The editor 
has perhaps been too folicitous to mark by inverted commas, 
every minute variation from his author; and the fidelity of 
thofe marks is not always to be ftriftly depended on : however, 
on the whole, we cannot but commend his labours, and: could 
wifh that a like reform was attempted and effected on many 
other plays; on fome of thofe now frequently reprefented ‘ with 
all their imperfeétions on their head,’ as well as on fome of thofe 
which are now fuffered to languifh in total obfcurity. 


at 


X. Animadverfions upon Mr. Philips’s Hiffory of the Life of Cardi - 
nal Pole. By Timothy Neve, D. D. Re&or of Middleton- 
Stoney, Oxfordfhire. $8vo. Pr. 5s. Robfon. 


E are of opinion, that the whole of this controverfy has 
turned too much upon perfonal charaéters. -Mr. Phil- 
lips, indeed, gave rife to this deviation from argument, by his 
iutemperate and unjuft attacks upon the Englifh reformers. Jt 
is dangerous to truft the defence of the Reformation, to the vin- 
dication of the purity and virtues of its leaders. Admitting 
the tyranny of Henry VIII. the levity of Anne Bullen, the 
time-ferving compliances of Cranmer, and the ‘profligate prin- 
ciples of Cromwell, how is the caufe of the Reformation hurt, 
while it refts upon fcripture and reafon ? If this is the cafe at 
home, we have far lefs concern in vindicating the perfonal cha- 
ratters of foreigners. How can it affe& the church of England, 
if Luther railed or Erafmus trimmed? or whether Longolius 
was a ridiculous ape of Cicero? We cannot help’ thinking that 
Mr. Neve, in the work before us, has been a little too diffufe 
upon thofé matters, and has fometimes expofed the ignorance 
of his antagonift at the expence of -his reader’s patience. In 
this however he errs on the fafe fide, and even his digreffions 
are inftruétive. 
We have already mentioned the infernal charge (f€e vol. xvii.’ 
p: 417.) which Mr. Phillips has brought againft Luther, and 
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we think it is, removed with great accuracy and precifion by 
Mt. Neve; ¢ Asare we pretty fure (fayshe) that Luther never 
kept bad company, we will fee. what Mr. Philips can make 
againft him from thence: tho’ we ‘muft remind him, that as 
there is an Englifh tranflation of this teblé-talk, it was not 
kindly done to refer‘us to a Latin edition of a book not eafily 
to be procured; or if it could, to a paffage not readily to be 
found, when.only a few detached. words make the whole “proof 
of this.accufation. 

‘ It was indeed prudent for him, thus to fight in the dark ; ; 
for having found out the place, we fee nothing like it. For thus 
does Luther exprefs himfelf. Having before {poke of the op- 

pofition from within in mental fuggeftions, wherewith he was 
P faulted by the devil, he adds to comfort himfelf, ““ What [ 
teach, write, preach, and intend, the fame I lead openly in the 
clear day-light, not hidden in a corner;.I dire@; and fquare 
all the fame by the gofpel, by baptifm, and the Lord’s prayer. 
Chrift ftandeth here, him I cannot deny, upon the gofpel do I 
ground my caufe, &%c. Yet notwithftanding all this, the devil 
bringeth it fo near unto me, with his crafty difputing, that the 
fweat of anguifh droppeth from me, infomuch as many times 
I feet and underftand, shat be /leepeth nearer unto me than my wife 
Kate doth ; THAT 1s, he difquieteth me more, than fhe com- 
forteth, or pleafeth me ; even thus St. Paul comforted himfelf 
when he was reviled for a rebel. Likewife the devil ftirred up 
the Jews againft Chrift, rherefore do I fay to the devil, Like as 
thou cameft to confufion by Chrift and St. Paul, even fo thall 
it go with thee, if thou meddleft with me.” This is the whole 
connected paffage, from whence the zealous honeft writer, or 
fome more zealous friend, picked out this founding, disjointed 
fentence, to demonftrate Luther’s intimacy with the devil. If 
fo, Martin fhewed his affe@tion for the fiend in a very odd man- 
ner ; and the proof of it does not difcover an intimacy of friend- 
fhip, but a declaration of war, a challenge of defiance: and 
as he was overturning his kingdom, ‘he. made ‘as free with his 
name, as he did with any of his votaries. And: whatever ‘ri- 

Spe was due to bis readers, Mr. Philips was certainly wanting in 
that: due 40 bimfe/f, when he ventured to refer. to this place. 
_ © But for this difmembered quotation, authority is at laft 
produced, fuch asit-is, but an authority, plainly difcovered af- 
ter the falfhood had been deteéted: becaufe in this, and the fol- 
lowing page of Walfingham’s fearch, where this honeft quota- 
tion occurs, there are fome others of the fame fort added, which 
would by no. means have been.overiooked by one who was hunt- 
ing for matter of defamation; fuch as, eating a bufbel of fale 
with the devil,—that he was y about him that be could neither 
. asrite 
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ewrite nor read, &c, &c. which have afforded much pleafant pa- 
. {time to Luther’s able and candid opponents. “Mr. Walfingham, 
the perfon, upon whofe authority our author relies’ for this 
weighty objection, was a deacon of our church ; a well mean- 
ing but a weak man, who was unfettled by lighting upon a de- 
fence of father Campian, wrote by his brother miffionary holy 
father Parfons, in an anfwer to a book publifhed by two puri- 
tan divines. Mr. W. in order to folve the doubts which he 
could not anfwer himfelf, inftead of canfidering the full and 
able rejoinder immediately made to that defence, chofe to ft- 
tle his mind by confiding in the plaufble teprefentations, which 
his new friends gave of their religion : and trufting to the books, 
they put into his hands, he feemeth not.to have doubted of the 
truth of the citations he found in them.’ For in the inftance 
before us, it is fcarcely credible that he, any more than Mr. 
Philips, gave himfelf the trouble of confulting Luther's works ? 
but relied upon extraéts given him by a friend. For furely no 
honeft and good man, who could fee with his own eyes, or va- 
lued his own reputation, would ftop fhort’ (as they both do) 
and content himfelf, with a few words in the middle of a fentence, 
. when the whole, if clearly ftated, would make entirely againft 
him.——But what faith is to be kept with hereticks !” 

We have been the more full in this quotation, that we may 
give the reader fome idea of Mr. Neve’s manner, ‘which we 
think, upon the whole, is accurate and candid. ‘He has drawn 
very juft portraitures, moft of which are taken from Roman 
catholic authors, of the popes who lived about the time of the 
Reformation ; and he has with great temper ftated the cafe of 
the divorce between Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon. 
He has difcovered that the chief part of Phillips’s work has 
been taken from Quirini’s Preliminary Difcourfes to his edition 
of Pole’s Letters, and which are only oncé openly referred to. 
Though this difcovery is not very important to the difpute be- 
tween the churches of England and Rome, yet it gives us a 
very mean opinion of Mr. Phillips’s ingenuity and abilities as 
an author, and fhews us how cheaply an emiflary of Rome can 
equip himfelf for the trade of convert-making. 

In the courfe of this work, Mr. Neve gives us a moft amiable 
charaéter of the famous Dean Colet, who, he tells us, was one 
of the forerunners of the Reformation, and convi&ts Mr. Phillips 
of a blunder, which none but.a very ignorant and fuperficial 
writer could commit. Mr. Neve thinks that it is no wonder 
if bifhop Burnet treated the conference. of Pole with the king, 
when he was offered the archbifhopric of York, as fabulous. 
‘ Burnet (fays our author) had never feen either Beccatelli, or 
Dudithius’s life of him ; and neither Pole’s letter to-the ‘parlta- 
ment 
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ment, or to Edward VI. was in his time publifhed. We can- 
not help declaring ourfelves to be as incredulous as bifhop Bur- 
net, notwithftanding the intervening publications mentioned by 
Mr. Neve; nor do we give the leaft credit to the teftimonies 
of either Betcatelli, Dudithius, or Pole, whom we believe to 
have been a weak, vain-glorious, bigotted churchman, and one 
who thought that lying was pardonable, if it could raife his 
own character, or ferve the caufe he had embraced. In fat, 
the credulity of Englifh hiftorians in giving characters and opi- 
nions, in flat contradi¢tion to facts, is amazing. ‘Two more 
bloody moniters than Pole and Sir Thomas More did not exift 
in the times they lived, and yet how complaifant are hiftorians 
to the memory of both! We applaud, however, the liberal, 
tender, manner in which Mr. Neve has treated More’s cha- 
racter, becaufe of his connections with Erafmus, and his ami- 
able deportment in the more early part of his life. 

Our author is at great pains to vindicate Erafimus from the 
fevere charge brought againft him by Mr. Phillips. ‘ A bitter 
charge (fays Mr. Neve) is here brought againfta man, to whom 
religion and learning is greatly indebted : and howis it fupport- 
ed? by no other proofs, than bold, prefumptuous affirmations. 
That Erafmus, from fome fet of men, fhould meet with bad 
treatment, is not aftonifhing. He, whofe belief is confined to 
narrow fyftems, and, what he is pleafed toterm, the confent of 
the church, cannot but look with an evil eye, upon every at- 
tempt to call men ‘ from founds to things, as diffenting from 
the fpirit of the catholic church, and betraying a mind totally 
warped from her rule of rectitude. Sounding words fortunate- 
ly prove nothing. As the ftandard of orthodoxy is not the 
fame in all communions, we have a right to expect fomewhat 
lefs arrogance, and more reafoning, and clear evidence, when 
a good man’s reputation is at ftake, and prophanene/s and impiety 
are boldly, and in the ftrongeft manner, objected againft him.’ 

As we have already fufficiently enlarged upon the fubje& of 
Mr. Phillips’s book (fee vol. xvii. p. 413. vol. xix. p. 17. ibid. p. 
292, & feq.) we fhall here clofe our review of Mr. Neve’s work, 
which we think has treated the charaéter both of Pole and his 
biographer, with a becoming, but juft feverity. He has ad- 
vanced no chimerical charges againft the former, and he has 
plucked from the latter the more than jefuitical mafk under 
which he writes. 


VoL, XXI. January, 1766, a MontTary 
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11. The Charters of the following Provinces of North-America ; 
viz. Virginia, Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, Pen- 
fylvania, Maffachufett’s-Bay, and Georgia. Towhich is pre- 
fixed, a faithful Narrative of the Proceedings of the North- 
American Colonies, in Confequence of the late Stamp-A@. 410. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Almon. 


HIS pamphlet contains a faithfu! detail of all the tranf- 
actions in America fince the commencement of the 
ftamp-aé; to which are annexed, the royal Charters granted 
to the feveral colonies, by virtue of which they have the right 
of electing reprefentatives to tax themfelves, and are invelted 
with all the privileges of Britith fubje&s. And it is particu- 
larly as violative of thofe Charters that they complain fo hea- 
vily of the late ftamp-a&. We fhall not trouble our readers 
with quotations from them ail, as they are conceived almoft in 
the fame words ; it will be fufficient that we give the firft and 
laft. The firft was the Charter granted by king James I. to 
the colony of Virginia, in which the paflage alluded to is as 
follows: XXII. ‘* Alfo, we do, for us, our heirs and fucceffors, 
declare, by thefe prefents, that all and every the perfons, be- 
ing our fubjects, which thal] go and inhabit within the faid co- 
lony ad plantation, and every of their children and pofterity, 
which fhall happen to be born within any the limits thereof, 
fhall have and enjoy all liberties, franchifes, and immunities 
of free denizens and natural fubje&ts, within any of our other 
dominions, to all intents and purpofes, as if they had been 
abiding and born within this our realm of England, or in any 
other of our dominions *.” In the lateft Charter granted by 
king George il. to the colony of Georgia, the paflage runs 
thus: ** Alfo we do for us, our heirs and fucceffors, declare 
by thefe prefents, that all and every the perfons, which ‘hall 
happen to be born within the faid province, and every of their 
children and pofterity, fliall have and enjoy all liberties, fran- 
chifes and immunities of free denizens, and natural-born fub- 
jets, within any of our dominions, to all intents and purpofes, 
as if they had been abiding and born within this our kingdom 
of Great-Britain, or any other of our dominions.’ Such. is 
the tenure upon which the Americans hold their liberties ; 
and upon which they conceive themfelves authorized to op- 
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pofe the ftamp.act, as injurious to what they hold moft 
facred. 

Whether they are right in the oppofition they have already 
made, or may ftill meditate, is not our province to determine ; 
butwe could wifh that harmony and mutual confidence upon which 
the moft effential interefts of both countries moft unqueftionably 
depend, had never been interrupted. ‘There isa limit to the 
exertion even of lawful authority, beyond which it. is unwife 
and unfafe to pafs. In the mean time, he can hardly 
be deemed a friend to his country,. or to mankind, who fhall 
have endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people by ex- 
aggerating the violences of a mob into aéts of rebellion ; vio- 
lences which, we perceive from the account before us, were im- 
mediately reftrained and punifhed by the civil power. They, 
furely, who could wifh to have this pronounced rebellion in 
the colonies in general, are not fenfible of the dreadful confe- 
quences that the defperation caufed by being termed rebels 
would excite in two millions of his majefty’s fubje@s. Or, if 
they are fenfible of the ruinous tendency of fuch a declaration, 
they ought to fuffer the pains and penalties of rebellion for ad 
vifing it. 

Eft modus in rebus, funt certi denique finis, 
Quos ultra utraque, nequit confiftere re€tum. 





The importance of the fubje& of this pamphlet has made us 
dwell longer upon it, than the nature of fuch performances can 
generally authorize. 


12. Confiderations on the Points lately brought into Queftion as to the 
Parliament’s Right of taxing the Colonies, and of the Meafures ne- 
ceffary to be taken at this Crifts. Being an Appendix, Seétion 111. 
to the Adminiftration of the Colonies. 8ve. Pr.is. Dodifley. 


We prefume that Mr. Pownall is the author of the Appen- 
dix before us, and as the place he formerly enjoyed in one of 
our colonies at leaft entitles him to a knowledge of the fubje& 
he writes upon, we fhall not treat him as one of thofe anony- 
mous pamphleteers who have fo officioufly and ignorantly dif- 
cuffed this interefting difpute. 

After very fenfibly vindicating the principles, fpirit, and 
temper, of our American coloni(ts, together with the rights 
of a Britifh parliament to tax them, Mr. Pownall proceeds as 
follows : 

‘ If the colonifts were to addrefs themfelves to parliament, 
praying that they might have reprefentatives of their own elec- 
tion in the high court of parliament, on this ground of expe- 
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diency, namely, “* That they were concerned equally with 
others the inhabitants of this kingdom, to have fuch to repre- 
fent the condition of their country,” that would be quite an- 
other cafe, and would become a very ferious matter, highly 
worthy the confideration and deliberation of parliament. If 
the colonifts did this, why fhould not alfo all thofe parts of 
Great Britain, which are very unequally if at all reprefented ; 
why fhould not the ifles of Guernfey and Jerfey be reprefented 
as well as the ifle of Wight; why fhould not the Britifh pof- 
feffors of that very important property which lies-in the funds, 
apply alfo on the fame principle for the fame privileges ; why 
not the corporation of the Eaft India company, for in this very 
extenfive proportion of Britifh property, fuch expediency be- 
‘comes in the fame manner well founded, not only in that the 
proprietors of this property are, as fuch, equally concerned 
with others, the landed proprietors, burghers, and citizens of 
Great Britain, to have in parliament perfons of their own elec- 
tion to reprefent their condition, but alfo as the important in- 
tereft of this property is equally conneéted and united with the 
intereft and pethaps exiftence of the government of Great Bri- 
tain, as the moft important interefts of the colonies are. If 
upon any fuch application from the colonies to parliament, the 
wifdom of that high court fhould fee the expediency and prac- 
ticability of this meafure, and find the proper means of enatt- 
ing it into a law, That for the future the colonies fhould fend 
reprefentatives to parliament, I fee no danger nor inconve- 
nience that could arife to Great Britain ; on the contrary, fuch 
meafure would have a tendency throughout the colonies to ex- 
tend loyalty towards the crown, and affedtion towards the mo- 
ther country, as it extended the fpirit and influence of general 
liberty to that people made, by this communication of it, one 
body and mafs with the people of Great Britain.’ 

Mr. Pownall’s attention to his fubje&t has prevented his ob- 
ferving the impracticability, nay impoffibility, of what he pro- 
pofes. The act of union is as much one of the pada conventa 
of this kingdom as the Magna Charta itfelf, and perhaps lefs 
hable to alteration, becaufe the independency and free agency 
of one of the contracting powers is not now retrievable. By 
the twenty-feventh article of that aét, the lords of parliament 
of England, with the then ele&ed fixteen peers of Scotland, 
and the commons of the then parliament of England, with the 
forty-five Scotch members, were ta be the two houfes of the 
Britith parliament. Whether this article may be altered, we 
fhall not prefume to determine; but it undoubtedly was the 
intention of the commiffionc:. of the two kingdoms thereby to 
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fix the balance of their refpective reprefentations in the houfe 
of commons; and we cannot at prefent conceive how that re- 
prefentation can be altered without violating the moft important 
article of that folemn and facred aa. 

It is true, the number of peers have been altered; but in 

that refpec&t the crown was not bounded (though in. the cafes 
of Hamilton and Brandon it was found to be fo by implication) 
and it is now at liberty to create any Scotchman, not a peer, 
a peer of Great Britain. The cafe is widely different with re- 
fpe& to the houfe of commons, where the members do not. fit 
by any ac of prerogative, but by the free cleétion of their 
conftituents. 
_ Mr. Pownall is very moderate in treating of the affairs of the 
colonifts, and feems to think that the pretent fpirit prevailing 
among them proceeds from a delirium; however, we cannot 
help thinking him rather too fanguine in incorporating theic 
reprefentatives with thofe of the Britifh commons in pazrlia- 
ment. He reviews feven grievances complained of by the co- 
Jonifts, and points out the methods of removing them; (we 
think, in fome particulars, efpecially that of multiplying the 
fpecie, with great juftice:) and he is of opinion, that the mo- 
ther country ought to do every thing forthe relief of her colce 
nies before the proceeds to force. He writes with judgment; 
becaufe from experience, on the official bufinefs of the board 
of trade; but we cannot adopt his idea in the following pa- 
fagraph : 

* Matters being thus eftablifhed at home, fend out /ome very 
tonfiderable perfon to America, as commander in chief both of 
navy and army, with a council under fuch inftrudions, and with 
fuch dire€tions as may and will re-eftablifh the Britith govern- 
ment in its American colonies, over ‘a free, loyal, and dutiful 
people. More than this, I do not at prefent think myfelf at 
liberty to publith, but certain itis, that the very appearance 
of fome fuch very confiderable perfon, under fuch inftrntions, but 
for a feafon ia that country, would compofe all diforders, and 
reftore peace and government.’ 

That fuch an expedient as is here mentioned was propofed 
twelve or fourteen years ago at a board higher than that of 
trade, we have reafon to believe; and that it was then reje&ted 
upon principles of the foundeft policy, as being a truft tooim- 
portant to be repofed in any fubje&, who, if invefted with if, 
the more refpectable he is, muft be the more formidable, ef- 
pecially when we confider the prefent difpofitions of thofe 
colonifts. 

We cannot approve of Mr. Pownall’s quotations either from 


Sir William Temple or Livy, becaufe we think them not ap- 
F 3 . plicable, 
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plicable. Camillus, indeed, fpoke in the Roman fenate for 
the Latins, but not before they were reduced to be a conquered 
and fubmiflive people, widi deditique. In faé, all quotations 
from foreign authors, applied to Englith affairs, are inconclu- 
five and fallacious, for reafons that are fuggefted by the very 
form of our conftitution, 


13. Confiderations on the American Stamp-A&, and on the Conduct? 
of the Minifier who planned it. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 


This is a fenfible author, who gives a fair deduétion of our 
American quarrels with the French, and the proportion in 
which our colonifts co-operated with their mother country ; 
though we fufpe& the latter are fomewhat exaggerated. He 
is a profefled enemy to the ftamp taxation, and to the minifters 
who carried it into execution. He advifes mederation, though 
he favours the repeal of the a&. 


14. Confiderations on the Propriety of impofing Taxes in the Britifh 
Colonies, for the Purpofe of raifing a Revenue, by A& of Parla- 


ment. Svo. Pr. 1s. Almon. 


_ Thefe Confiderations, which evidently flow from the pen of 
a red-hot American, are dated Virginia, Auguft 12, 1765. 
The author trumpets forth the fervices of the North-Americans 
during the laft two wars; the provifions of the Great Charter 
are fhewn to extend to America ; the hardfhips of thofe colo- 
nies are delineated; and this patriot vehemently enters his pro- 
_ teft, defiring an exemption trom taxes impofed * without: bis 
confent.’ 


15. RefePions on Reprefentation in Parliament: being an Attempt to 
foew the Equity and Praicability, not only of eftablifbing a more 
equal Reprefentation throughout Great Britain, but alfo of admit- 
ting the Americans to a Share in the Legiflature. With an Enu- 
mevation of the principal Benefits which would refult from thefe 
Meafuret, both to the Colonies and the Mother Country. With fome 
Strigiures on a Pamphlet entitled, § Objections to the Taxation 
of the Colonies by the Legiflature of Great Britain briefly 
confidered.? Swe, Pr.1is. Flexney. 


The title-page of this pamphlet fufficiently explains its de- 
fign. The author isa ftrenuous advocate for the right of re- 
prefentation being extended to America. He is not deficient 
in fiyle; but he advances nothing new, or ought that in- 
validates the obje€tions which have been brought to the plea of 
non-reprefentation, as a reafon for non-compliance with the 
fiamp-act, 

: I 16. Az 
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16, An Application of fome general political Rules, to the prefent State 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and America. In a@ Letter to the 
Right Hon. Earl Temple. 8v0. Pr. 1s. 6d. Almon. 


This author is a temperate advocate for moderation ; he in- 
clines to the authority of the mother country; is a violent 
enemy to the late miniltry, but hunts too much after Greek, 
Latin, French, Scotch, and Irith hiftory, which are entirely - 
foreign to the merits of the prefent queftion. His pamphlet, 
however, if it has not an{wered the intention of the publica- 
tion, contains a great variety of reading and inftruCtive matter. 


17. A fuccin® View of the Origin of our Colonies, with their civil 
State, founded by Queen Elizabeth, corroborated by fucceeding 
Princes, and confirmed by Adis of Parliament. 8vo. Given gratis 
by Mr. Baker in York-ftreet. 


We never obferved in any controverfy, which may be ftri@ly 
called commercial and colonial, fuch a paffion for difplaying 
their reading, as the authors engaged in the prefent difcover. 
This performance is a mafter-piece of that kind ; and its publi- 
Cation is the more extraordinary, as it is literally extra&ed from 
a work which we fhall review in our next Number; and there- 
fore thall difmifs it here without farther notice, 


18. The late Occurrences in North-America, and Policy of Great 
Britain, confidered, 8v0. Pr. IS. Almon. 


This is-another of the many ramblers after reading and learn- 
ing who are engaged in this controverfy. The author lifts him- 
felf on the fide of the colonilts, and engages whole armies of 
Spaniards, French, Germans, Dutch, and almoft every nation 
in Europe, in their quarrel: The counts’ Egmont and Horn 
bleed afrefh; the duke of Alva renews his bloody conquefts ; 
the Spanifh government its cruel ediéts in the Low-Countries 5 
and the old Romans bring up the rear. 


19. The true Intereft of Great Britain, with re/pe to ber Ameri- 
can Colonies, fiated and impartially confidered. By a Merchant of 
London. 8vo. Pr. ts. Kearfley. 


This is a very candid reprefentation. The author writes like 
one who thoroughly underftands his fubje&, and keeps to his 
point; nor does he deviate into any difplay of reading. Without 
prefuming to attack the juftice or impropriety of the late mi- 
nifterial meafures with regard to America; he propofes, that, 
in lieu of the prefent ttamp-duties, ‘ a tax fhould be laid upon 
every white man, of the age of fixteen to fifty, and upon every 
F 4 black 
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black man or woman of the fame age; or in other words, upon 
every tithable of 2816. or one quarter of a hundred of clean, 
well-drefled, merchantable heap of flax.’ Our author very 
modefily propofes the cultivation of hemp and flax, which is 
pratticable among the Americans, as the beft fuccedaneum to 
money. 


20. The Fujtice and Neceffity of taxing the American Cclomes, de- 
monfirated. ‘Together with a Vindication of the Authority of Par- 
liament. 8ve. Pr.4s Almon. 


This writer feems a mere gleaner of knowledge in American 
affairs. His information is flight and fuperficial ; and though 
he affe&ts a tendernefs for the colonifts, thinks it very pra@tica- 
ble to reduce them to their duty. 


21. An Examination of the Rights of the Colomies, upon Principles of 
Law. By a Gentleman at the Bar. 8vo. Pr. is. Dymott. 


This is but a flimfy performance, and feems to have been 
the production of fome lawyer’s clerk. The author talks of 
Magna Charta, to thew that taxes cannot be impofed in Eng- 
land without the confent of parliament; and revives the ftale 
argument of the cafe of the counties-palatine of Durham and 
Chefler, befcre they fent reprefentatives to the Engliih parlia- 
ment. He proceeds to condemn the oppofitign of the Amerij- 
cans to the flamp-aét, and after a deal of pettyfogging reafon- 
ing, he concludes by telling us, * that a great empire is in im- 
minent danger, when the executive power is exercifed by the 
people.’ 


22. The General Oppofition of the Colonies to the Payment of the Stamp 
Duty; and the Confequence of enforcing Obedience by military Mea- 
Jures ; impartially confidcred. ato. Preis, Payne. 


This letter-writer is among the beft advocates for the colo- 
nies we have feen. He writes with temper and candor; but 
prefumes that ten thoufand of our regular troops would 
not be a match for fixty or feventy thoufand able-bodied Ame- 
ricans, enthufiaflically mis-led to imagine, that they are fight- 
ing for liberty. He thinks that the argument maintaining the 
governments of Maffachufett’s Bay, Conneéticut, &c, to be 
Englith property within the county of Kent, and therefore lia- 
ble to fuch taxes as the parliament of England think proper, 
may be common law, but that it will be very difficult to recon- 
cile it to common fenfe. He lays downa plan, which is pretty 
much the fame with that eftablifhed among the boroughs of 
Scotland by the articles of the union, that the prefent houfes 
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of affembly may remain. ‘ And as the feveral members that 
conftitute thefe houfes of affembly are elected in the feveral di- 
ftri&ts of the colony, the whole body may then ele&, from 
among themfelves, fuch reprefentatives, as the majority of fuch 
houfes of affembly fhall think molt proper to reprefent the ¢o- 
lony in the parliament of England,’ 


23, Aa Account of a late Conference on the Occurrences in Americas 
In @ Letter to a Friend, 8vo. Pr. 1s. Almon. 


The interlocutors in this conference are Mr. Leicefter, Mr. 
Corkith, Mr. Fergus, Mr. Conner, and Mr, Penn. Mr. Penn 
and Mr. Conner (by whom we are to underftand an American 
and an Jrifiman) are advocates for the doétrine, that none but 
the people of Great Britain have reprefentatives in the Bri. 
tifh parliament. Mr. Penn feems to be the hero of the dia- 
logue, and lays down a plan of reprefentation forall Britith fib- 
jects, whom he confiders as forming a great commonwealth. 
He propofes * each province ta fend as many deputies as fhould 
correfpond with a proporiional fhare of the general public ex- 
pence, which on all occafions they muft pay. That sbis thould 
be in the place of shat commonly called the privy-council, and 
fhould be always fitting to advife the crown in all the public con- 
cerns of the commonwealth, of peace and war, and the fums 
of money proper to be. raifed. That the boatds of treafury, 
admiralty, and trade, fhould be executed by committees of this 
council, and that the office of lord-conftable fhould be revived, 
but the execution thereof lodged in the hands of a fourth com- 
mittee, which fhould have the fame power over the army, as 
the Admiralty has over the fleet. That the acs of this great 
council, with the king’s aflent, fhall be binding over the whole 
commonwealth; but that they fhall meddle with nothing that 
can be confidered as the peculiar bufinefs of any one province 
in particular; that after it has decreed what fums fhall be raifed, 
each province fhall be left to find fuch ways and means for 
raifing their quota, as they fhall think moft proper for their 
own condition,’ 

After explaining this proje&, by which all dependance of the 
colonies upon the mother country is abolifhed, he fays, * The © 
probable number of perfons in the whole dominion, at this 
time, is 16,760,000, which being divided by 20,000, will make 
$38 parts or fhares, in the whole; and fuppofing the feverat 
provinces able’ and willing to fend, for each fuch fhare, one 
thember, and in confideration thereof to contribute 10,0001. 
to the general fund (more or lefs, according to the annual ne- 
ceflity) the whole would mabe a revenue of 8,580,000].’ The 
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author concludes with a table, containing four columns; the 
firft fpecifying the names of provinces; the fecond the fuppofed 
number of people; the third, the number of fhares, which is 
alfo the number of reprefentatives ; the fourth, the fams of mo- 
ney contributed to the general fund, or public revenue. 

The reader, we conceive, has enough of this wild chimerical 
plan; the fuperficial author of which, like all of the fame 
ftamp, is perpetually quoting Montefquieu and the Romans, 
though the former is grofly ignorant cf the Britifh conftitution 
(however juft he may be in his general notions of government) 
and the Roman and Britifh empires are far from refembling one 
another, in any one priuciple either of policy or government. 


24. Some StriGures on the late Occurrences in North-America. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Owen, 


This flight performance takes part with the mother country 
in the American difpute, and with fome juftice impeaches the 
condu& of our colonial brethren. The author, however, thinks 
that the ftamp-aé& may admit of alterations; nor is he appre- 
henfive of any bad confequences to England, fhould the Ame- 
ricans ftill remain refractory. 


25. Conftitutional Confiderations on the Power of Parliament to levy 
Taxes on the North-American Colonies. 410. Pr. 6d, Wilkie. 


We really know not how the trade of our haberdafhers in 
politics could go on, without the words cenfitutional, and about 
half.a-dozen others of the like import: ftrike them out of our 
language, and a total bankruptcy of the fraternity muftenfue. 
With regard to the performance before us, all we can fay is, 
that the author thinks the North-Americans ought not to be 
exempted from taxes impofed by the British parliament. 





26. TheCrifis. Or, a full Defence of the Colonies, 8vo. 1s. Griffin. 


The Crifis! another excellent word, and a proper title for a 
_pampblet publifhed the very day appointed by parliament for 
refuming the North-American debate, As to the contents, 
they are at beft a trite collection of American arguments againit 
the ftamp-act. 


27. The Legiflative Authority of the Britith Parliament, with re/pea 
to North-America, and the Privileges of the Afemblies there, 
briefly confidered, By J.M. of the Inner- - Temple. 8vo. Pr. 6d. 
Nicoll. . 


This writer gives us a general view of the govern- 


ments and police ‘of our North-American colonies, He thinks 
that 
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that the prefent ftamp-a& is oppreffive, and contains feveral 
claufes that bear hard upon the Americans ; but he is for main- 
taining inviolate the power of the Britifh parliament to tax their 
colonies, 


28. An Ordinary Anfwer to a very Extraordinary North-Briton; 
publifbed on Monday laft, in the Public Advertifer. 80. Pr. 6d. 
Wilkie. 

This catch-penny performance is intended as an encomium 
upon the late miniftry; but it is of a compofition too rotten to 
be handled, and almoft too defpicable to be mentioned. 


29. Political Epiftles on various Subjects of the prefent Times. Sve, 
Pr. is. Nicolh 


An aukward fulfome compliment, conveyed through a dark 
unintelligible itring of rhymes, to the moft amiable prince that 
ever filled the Englith, or any other, throne. How well the au- 
thor is qualified to write Political Epiftles, we may judge from 
his gravely telling us in a note, ‘ that the commons of Great 
Britain are the legiflative power,’ 


30. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth, occaftoued by bis late Letter 
to the Right Rev. Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes. By 
the Author of Effays on the Chara@erifiics. Svo; Pr. 6d. 
Davis and Reymers. 


If the reader fhould expe& to find, in this Letter, any learned 
or ingenious obfervations on the fubje& of the controverfy 
now fubfifting between the Bifhop of Gloucefter and Dr. Lowtt; 
he will be difappointed. This performance is a mere vindica- 
tion of the author’s fentiments and condué in regard to his 
friend, the Bifhop. 

The Profeffor, in his Letter to the Right Rev. Author, &c. 
having confeffed himfelf obliged to his lordfhip for the diftin- 
guifhed honour he had done him, in making him the fabjeé 
of an Appendix to his great work, proceeds in this manner: 

‘ I did not imagine either that the fubjeét, on which we dif- 
fered, was fo important in itfelf, or the perfon who differed 
from you fo confiderable in your eftimation, as to merit fo for- 
ma! a procefs, and fo folemn a chaftifement. I thought you 
might poffibly whip me at the cart’s tail, in a note to Divine 
Legation; the ordinary place of your literary executions: or 
pillory me in the Dunciad, another engine,’ which, as legal 
proprietor, you have very ingenioufly and judicioufly applied to 
the fame purpofe: or perhaps have ordered me a kind of Bride« 
well correction by one of your beadles, in a pamphlet.’ In 
| another 
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anether place, the Profefior complains, that his lordfhip ¢ drew 
him into a conference, a pretended treaty of peace; while he 
knew that his Cherokees and Iroquois were falling, at that very 
time, upon his back.’ Speaking of the author of the Divine 
Legation, he fays, the demonftrator * puts me mightily in 
mind of king Picrochole *, when he had taken the caftle of 
Clermand; by affault indeed, and in all rhe forms, but with- 
out refiftance; for the place was open and defencelefs. Upon 
this foundation he fets up for univer/al monarchy; he makes 
an imaginary expedition through Europe, Africa, and Afia ; 
his three minifters, the duc de Menuail, count Spadaffin, and 
captain Merdaille, perfuade him that he is the moft puiffant 
and chivalrous prince that ever appeared fince Alexander the. 
Great, and that he has aftually conquered all the world, &c.’ 

Our author, apprehending that he was _ ridiculed under fome 
of thefe ludicrous charaéters, endeavours to convince the werld, 
that he is no fawning fycophant, no obfequious follower of the 
author of the Divine Legation; that he had often differed in 
opinion from that learned writer; that, in literary matters, he 
had always preferved an independency of mind (for the truth 
of which he produces feveral of his own private letters to par- 
ticular friends) and that the profeffor’s infinuations are ground- 
Jefs and injurious afperfions on his * moral charaéter.? We 
fhall take it for granted, though it may certainly admit of a 
doubt, that the profeflor really alludes to the Author of the 
Effays on the Chara@teriftics, in fome of thofe. paffages which 
exhibit the humble admirers of Dr. W. in a ludicrous view ; 
yet it muft be confefled, that the Eftimator of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times, bears fome refemblance to one of the 
minifters of king Picrochole, when he beftuws the following 
extravagant encomium on the author of the Divine Legation. 

‘ True it is, that amidft this general defect of tafte and learn- 
ing, there is a writer, whofe force of genius and extent of 
knowledge might almoft redeem the charaéter of the times. 
But that fuperiority which attra&s the reverence of the few, 
excites the envy and hatred of the many: and while his works 
are tranflated and admired abroad ; and patronized at home, 
by thofe who are moft diftinguifhed in genius, tafte, and learn- 
ing; himfelf is abufed, and his friends infulted for his fake, 
by thofe who never read his writings; or if they did, could 
neither tafte, nor comprehend them.’ Eftimate of the Man- 
ners, &c. p. 43. ; 

Suppofing (which is a very queftionable fuppofition) that this 
¢ writer’s force of genius and extent of knowledge might almoft 
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redeem the chataéter of the times,’ would you imagine, reader, 
that this inimitable writer, who is faid to have met with fo 
much undeferved abufe from the blockheads of the prefent 
age, is one who has infulted the moft refpeétable perfonages in 
the republic of letters in the moft illiberal manner? With what 
gtace can he or his friends complain of the injurious treatment 
which he has received from his cotemporaries? With much more 
equity may the departed fhades of that numerous band of au- 
thors whom he has reviled,: rife in judgment againft bim. 
The following motto, which he prefixed to a book, publifhed 
in anfwer to Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke, the mafter of the 
Charter-houfe, Dr, Richard Grey, Dr. Stebbing, Dr. Sykes, 
and others, is fuch an inftance of incivility as is not to be pa- 
ralleled in the writings of any other Chriftian polemic. 


Quid immerentes hofpites vexas, CANIS, 
Ignavus adverfum lupos ? 

Nam, qualis aut Moloffus, aut fulvus Lacon, 
Amica vis paftoribus, 

Agam per altas aure fublata nives, 
Quecunque precedet fera. 

Tu, cum timenda voce complefti nemus, 
Projehum odoraris CIBUM. 


Before we take our leave of Dr. Brown, we muft affure him, 
that thefe obfervations are not the diflates of envy or malice, 
or the voice of flander in a garret; but the fentiments of an 
impartial obferver, who is not biaffed by the fear or the favor 
of any writer upon earth. 


31. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Brown. 


In this Letter the profeffor very genteelly and difpafMfionately 
endeavours to convince the author of the Eflimate, &c. that the 
charge which he has lately brough: againft him, of having 
‘ attacked his moral charaéter,’ is entirely groundlefs. He af- 
fures him, that the lines in the Effay on Satire, and the paflage 
in the Effays on the Charaéteriftics (to which Dr. Brown fays 
the profeffor has alluded) were, at the time be wrote his Letter 
to the Bifhop of Gloucefter, as much out of his thoughts as if 
they never had exifted. 

Indeed, fays the profeffor, * the paragraph in your Eftimate 
I well remember; though I have not, to the beft of my recol- 
fection, fo much as feen the book within thefe laft fix or feven 
years. 1 did not, either in this, or in any other cafe, feek out 
for paffsges or expretlions, which I might apply to you. The 
exprefiion of beffridirg the narrow world occurred to me; and in 
the train of thovgh:, which I was then purfuing, it could not 
but 
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but do fo. Since your celebrated application of it, it has been 
in every one’s mouth, and is become in a manner proverbial. 
It fuited my purpofe, as a {trong image perfe@ly well adapted 
to exprefs my ide2z; and [ therefore made ufe of it. At the 
fame time, by the affociation of ideas, it neceflarily brought 
you to my thoughts: I did not fee why for that reafon I fhould 
reje&t it: and yet I had no inclination to offend you. This in- 
duced me to touch upon it as gently as [ could: and pray ob- 
ferve, Sir, that agreeably to this intention, and in confequence 
of this intention only, I wholly dropped the Colofus, the moft 
ftriking, and the moft invidious part of the image, and, as 
you well know by experience, the moit open to ridicule. You 
are pleafed to fay, that the expreflion was yours, and yours only; 
and that I have marked it in Italics as fuch. Confider, Sir, a 
little, I befeech you: why yours, and yours only? why not rather 
Shake/pear’s? you are but the borrower; and any other perfon 
is furely at liberty to horrow it after you, from Shakefpear, the 
original and fole proprietor.’ 

‘ The three minifters of king Picrochole form a general cha- 
racter of a fet of officious courtiers, who feed the vanity, and 
{well the pride of their great mafter, If any fuch there be 
among us, I have left it to the public to find them out; and to 
their own confciences, to confirm the application. The fage 
Rabelais has diftinguifhed them by particular titles. I do not 
think, that any one of thofe titles can be fuppofed with any 
propriety to point out you. Why will you then anticipate the 
judgment of the public? why will you infift upon it, that you 
are marked out by a charaéter, which your own confcience tells 
you does not belong to you?’ 

At the conclufion the profeflor politely adds: ‘ If you thought 
that I afforded you a favourable opportunity of vindicating your 
injured character, from imputations thrown upon you from 
other quarters, by producing the authentic teftimony of origi- 
nal letters, in which you have expreffed yourfelf with a truly in- 
genuous fpirit, an honeft freedom, and a becoming dignity; if 
this was your principal intention in thus publicly addreffing me, 
1 cannot but fo far approve of your defign. And if my name 
has heen, in this refpect, of any fervice or convenience to you; 
I affure you, you are very welcome to the ufe you have been 
pleafed to make of it on this occafion.’ 


This Letter is added as an Appendix to the fourth edition of Dr. 


Lowth’s Lester to the Author of the Divine Legation, and may be 
had gratis by the Purchafirs of the three former, of Mr. Millar. 
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32. A free Addrefs to the Author of the Effays on the Charaéteriftics, ' 
In anfwer to bis Letter to Dr. Lowth. 8vo, Pr. 1s. Urquhart. 


In this Addrefs Dr. B. is fmartly rebuked, for having intro- 
duced himfelf and his writings into a difpute which has no- 
thing to do with either. 


33. An Expoftulatory Letter to the Author of Effays on the Charac- 
teriffics; occafioned by bis Letter to the Rev. Dr.Lowth, 8ve. 
Pr. 1s. Ridley, 7 
This letter is written with much lefs acutenefs and fpirit 

than the Free Addrefs. 


34. A Defence of Mr. Kenrick’s Review of Dr. Johnfon’s Shake- 
fpeare. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 


As we never pretended to infallibility, we need not apolo- 
gize for having miftaken the cafe of this writer. We treated 
him in common with the reft of his brethren, as being impelled 
to his publication by pride, refentment, difappointment, male- 
volence, or fome of thofe craving caufes which (as Shakefpear 
fays) bite upon neceffity. We accordingly appointed him a ward 
proper for the reception of dulnefs, influenced by fuch motives. 
By the pamphlet before us, we are fenfible that his cafe re- 
quires the aid of a profeffion very different from that of criti- 
cifm; for we hold it indubitable, that Mr. Kenrick’s Review of 
Dr. Johnfon’s Shakefpeare, and the Defender of that Review, 
are well acquainted with each other. 

This author fets out with informing us, that he amufed him- 
felf occafionally with forming a table of errata to Dr. Johnfon’s 
Dictionary. This brings to our remembrance the good-humoured 
French gentleman, who ufed to comb his mafter’s wig, and black 
his thoes, merely for his diverfion.—We are next entertained 
with a fet of twenty queries concerning Mr. Johnfon, among 
which are the two following modeft ones: 10. Who wrote Dr. 
].’s New Di@ionary of the Englifh language? 11. Whether 
Dr. J. ever read the Dictionary he is fuppofed to have written ? 
His fifth fe€tion is employed upon our readers’ humble fervants, 
wherein he accufes us of inconfiftency for having commended 
fome of his former works. We own thofe commendations ;, 
but are at a lofs to know what connection his former has with 
his later works. It is very poffible, the man was in poffeffion 
of his fenfes when he tranilated from the French, and we did 
him juftice, as we do now; for let the writer be who he will, 
it is our bufinefs not to mis-lead oar readers. We therefore 
leave our caufe with the public, and recommend the fame mo-' 
deration to the other gentlemen whom Mr, K, has attacked in 
his rage. 
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35- An Exbortation to Beneficence. ByE. Watkinfon, M.D.’ 8. 


The author tells us, what his readers, we apprehend, will 
not difpute, that his difcourfe is * plain and honeft.’ 


36. The Infanity of the Senfualif?. A Sermon, by John Palmer. 
Sve. Pr. 6d. Buckland. 


This difcourfe contains feveral juft and important, though in 
fome meafure trite, refle&tions, deduced from the parable of 
the prodigal fon. 


37+ Every true Chriftian a new Creature, ATreatife, by J. Town- 
fliend, M.4. 8v0o. Pr.is. Dilly. 


St. Paul, in the paffage to which this author refers, tells the 
Corinthian converts, Jf any man be in Ubrift, be is a new creature: 
old things are paft away; behold, all thing; are become new; allud- 
ing to the commencement of a mew difpenfation under Chriit. 
But our author, addrefling himfelf to thofe who have been ori- 
ginally educated in the Chriftian religion, infifts upon the ne- 
ceflity of a soza/ change, in every circumftance. This is an ab- 
furd adherence to the old logical fallacy, @ ido fecundum quia, ad 
dium fimpliciter. 


38. 4 Letter to the Gentlemen of the Committee of London Merchants, 
trading to North-America. 8vo, Pr. 6d. Urquhart. 


This pamphlet is an apology for the Americans, and pleads 
for a repeal of the ftamp-aé, in a fimilar ftrain to other writers 
on the fubject. 


39. Confiderations relative to the North-American Colonies. 80. 
Pr. is. Kent. 


This author is likewife an advocate for the repeal of the 
ftamp-a&; but he is againft the Americans being reprefented 
in the Britith parliament.—In general, it is plain that the writers 
in favour of the Americans have avoided the knotty part of the 
controverfy, and launched into declamation about the bleffings 
of liberty, the rights of reprefentation, the fervices and fuffer- 
ings of the Americans, and many topics of the fame kind, in 
which all parties are agreed ; but without fpeaking a word of 
the original fubje€ion thofe colonifts owe to their mother coun- 
try, and the blood and treafure which it has coft her to defend 
and eftablifh them. 
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